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Aotes. 


THE CARUCATE. 

A clear idea of what a carucate was seems to 
bestill a desideratum, for, at least so far as I have 
read, all that has been written about this ancient 
measure of land is confusing and contradictory. 
With but indifferent success, I have worked out 
ssimple explanation for my own use, which I wish 
tosubmit to the perusal and criticism of readers 
d *N. & Q.,” hoping thereby to benefit and 
title the question. 

There seems to be ample evidence that in 
the eleventh century, at least, there had been a 
tandard ploughland, one hundred acres in extent 
~not 100, but the “great” or English hundred 
120—and this, with the pasturage for the eight 
tren of the plough-teams and a definite amount 
@ meadow, made up what we may call the 
trmal carucate. The word carucate as well as 

was introduced by the Normans, and 
tppears by Domesday Book to have been in some 
mapects considered the equivalent for the English 

#. This, however, is a complicated question, 
Yhich need not be entered into here. 

In 1086 it was often found in Yorkshire that 

one carucate had been taxed for Danegeld, 
me plough was still sufficient for the tillage. This 


seems to indicate that the arable of the carucate 
remained in these cases one ploughland, but 
where we read that there were two ploughs where 
three carucates had been taxed, it may be in- 
ferred that the land tilled had been found so pro- 
ductive that 240 acres yielded one-third more 
than the amount of corn and barley taken as the 
average produce. Conversely, where we find three 
ploughs to two taxed carucates, the land had been 
impoverished, and yielded only two-thirds of what 
it did when previously rated. Where the land 
was returned “ waste,” or then uncultivated, this 
was an estimate only. Accepting this explana- 
tion, then, a carucate, originally a measure of land, 
had become by necessity and equity instead a 
standard measure of an equal productive area. As 
the ploughland of 120 acres was found to produce 
more or less than the requisite amount of corn, so 
the sympathetic carucate and bovate shrank or 
expanded in due ratio. The reason is obvious, 
for though the lords and thanes would pay the 
Danegeld in money, the husbandmen of the town- 
ship rendered their quota in kind, i.¢., “ feorm,” 
a certain proportion of the produce of cultivation— 
hence the evident necessity of the adjustment of 
the carucate for this mode of assessment, the 
amount of Danegeld levied being less alterable. 

The usual system of agriculture in England was 
that only one half of the ploughland was growing 
corn one season, the other half fallow, being left 
to be regenerated by the “ skiey influences.” 

The extent of the pasture and meadow appor- 
tioned by custom to the ploughland was less 
variable, and seems from some examples about 
twenty-four acres. An ancient rental of Almond- 
bury, in Yorkshire, calls “ six acres the third part 
of one bovate,” therefore (3x68) 144 acres to 
the carucate, leaving twenty-four acres for the 
plough-oxen. Eight acres occur in one instance 
as the extent of meadow to the carucate ; if so here, 
the proportion would be two-thirds of the feeding 
were pasture.* 

Dr. Nash —~ from De Banco Roll, Ebor., 
Trin. 26 Ed. I., mention of a bovate in Yorkshire 
of sixteen acres, and another (in the same locality) 
of seventeen, both rather less than at Almondbury, 
where it was eighteen ; also, it must be noted, “a 
bovate of land in the fields of Doncaster containing 
only eight acres” (Coram Rege Roll, Ebor., Trin. 
21 Ed. L.). 

As to the constitution and elasticity of the 
carucate, I find it most difficult to agree with all 
that has been written on the subject by the last 
most learned interpreter of Domesday Book, the 
late Rev. R. W. Eyton. I cannot understand how 


* Yorks. Archeol. Journal, vol. vi. p. 432. There is 
also in a previous volume (ii.) an interesting paper on 
“ Almondbury in Feudal Times,” by J. F. Walker, M.D. 
I may add the history of this parish is being written by 
the vicar, the Rev, Canon Hulbert, 
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woodland and pannage could have been, at least 
until long after the date of the survey, not appur- 
tenant, but part and parcel of the carucate or even 
hide. Domesday affords evidence that one of the 
inquiries made by the commissioners must have 
been, “Is either the meadow or pasture for the 
eight plough oxen deficient or in excess of the 
customary amount ?” 

By the acreage of townships or tythings rather 
than of parishes—save, of course, where these 
are coextensive — we are enabled to test some 
of the areal statistics of the survey. Taking 
the township of Almondbury, mentioned before, 
as an example, we find there were there four 
carucates each a ploughland by estimation, as 
then uncultivated. Here we have seen 144 acres 
made a carucate later, but though four bovates had 
been added we may assume the total to have been, 
in 1086, 576 acres. There was also a square league, 
or 1,440 acres, of woodland, giving a total of 2,016 
acres accounted for, but, according to the very 
accurate and full modern admeasurement of the 
township, there are 610 acres more, which was pro- 
bably the extent of the unprofitable stony waste 
and moorland. 

However, the ancient and modern areas of the 
adjoining township of Lepton agree much more 
closely. It contains 1,862 acres. Here at the 
date of the survey were three carucates, by estima- 
tion one ploughland each—say 144 acres as last—so 
432 acres, which, with 1,440 acres of woodland, 
give a total of 1,872 acres, only ten in excess of the 
modern computation. This, which is not a solitary 
instance, tallies as nearly as can be expected, and 
clearly proves that the acres were almost exactly 
the size of the statute acre as settled by Edward I. 
Woodland was, it is evident, unmeasured, and 
only very roughly estimated in round numbers in 
this part of England. 

It would appear that the carucate in Normandy 
had been a certain definite area of arable at the time 
of the Conquest, founded on an average ploughland 
in the Duchy. It was by such that the territory 
beyond the Wye in South Wales, wrested from the 

elsh, had been allotted and assessed by William 
(fitz Osbern), Earl of Herefordshire, as we learn from 
the Survey (I. fo. 162). I believe I have seen the 
area of a Norman carucate, or its ploughland, 
stated to have been one hundred acres, but at the 
very date of the expedition, the land opposite the 
church of the Holy Trinity at Caen, styled “ terra 
unius carruce,” is again mentioned as “ 50 acres” 
(“N. & Q,” 5" S. xii. 84, note This pro- 
bably indicates one of those fertile districts which 
allowed of a crop being extracted every year from 
the whole area. The carucate in these instances 
would be the nett amount—in Normandy fifty 
acres, and in England sixty acres. This would 
also explain the bovate of eight acres mentioned 


at Mere, near Wells, “are sixty acres of land 
tt é., arable]. Land of one plough which is there” 
at work). The Survey is nowhere else so explicit, 
Mr. Eyton (Key, p. 31) thought this militated 
against his theory that the normal ploughland was 
120 acres, but this was a case of continuous culti- 
vation. Evidently the principles and practices of 
Roman agriculture were existing, more or less, ip 
England as well as throughout France at this date, 
A. 8S. Exuis, 
Weatminster. 


KING CIRIC: ST. CYRIACUS AND THB 
MEARNS, 
(See 6t 8. iv. 388, 544; v. 275.) 
The learned historian W. F. Skene, in his preface 
to the Chronicles of the Picts and Scots (published 
under the direction of the Lord Clerk Register of 


Scotland), Edinb., 1867, has a passage directly bear- 


ing on the etymology of the Mearns, which has been 
a subject of considerable controversy in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” Speaking of the reign of Grig, or 
Ciric, son of Dungal (circa a.p. 877-889), Skene 
says (pp. cxxxvi-vil) :— 

“ At this time, twe of the old provinces of the Pictish 
kingdom south of the Grampians seem still to have been 

ssessed by the Picts. The one was Fortren. of which 

trathearn undoubtedly formed a part. The Firiw 
Fortren, or men of Fortren, are repeatedly mentioned 
during this time; and their stronghold appears to have 
been the hill-fort of Dundurn, at the east end of Loch 
Earn, not far from St. Fillans, The other province was 
that of Maghcircin, corrupted into Mearns; and the 
Viri na Moerne, or men of the Mearns, appear likewise 
as a distinctive people ; their stronghold was Dunfother, 
the old name of Dunnottar, on the bold headland on 
which the ruined castle of Dunnottar now standz....... 
Grig appears in remarkable connexion with both of these 
Pictish provinces. The old form of his name is Ciric, 
which is the same as the name of one of the seven sons 
of Cruithne, from whom Magbhcircin took its designation,” 

As regards the historical etymology of the name 
of the Mearns, Mr. Skene’s account may be left 
to make its own way with the readers of “ N.& Q.” 
when placed side by side with the speculations, 
however ingenious, in which some correspondents 
have indulged. 

But there is a further point connected with the 
name of King Grig, or Cyric, to which I should 
like to draw attention, as it seems open to question 
in the way in which Mr. Skene has put it. He 
quotes a notice from the Pictish Chronicle to the 
effect that in the ninth year of Grig an eclipse of 
the sun took place on June 16, “ die Cirici.”* In 


* This date, I observe, is that of the commemoration 
of St. Quiricus, not St. Cyriacus, whom I had believed 
to be indicated by Mr. Skene. It may be, therefore, 
that he has throughout intended St. Quiricus where I 
had read him as speaking of St. Cyriacus, The question 
still remains, however, which of these two saints wet 
really the patron of King Cyric, and of the churches of 
Eccleszreig, Ceres, St. Cyres, and perhaps also of Ellam 
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the Roman martyrology, however, SS. Cyriacus, 
largus, Smaragdus, and their companions, mar- 
tyrs, 4.D. 303, are commemorated on August 8, 
which, as it would appear from Alban Butler, was 
really the day of the translation of their remains. 
The “ day of St. Cyricus,” Skene continues, 

“fell on the 16th of June, and there actually was a great 
eclipse of the sun on the 16th of June, 885, which corre- 
sponds tolerably well with his ninth year. This seems 
to show some connexion between his own name and that 
of the saint; and it is curious that a church in the 
Mearns, dedicated to St. Cyricus, is called in old charters 
Ecclesgreig, or the church of Greig. He seems, there- 
fore, to have founded a church among the Picts of 
Maghcircin.” 

Now, it is quite possible to admit that the 
church of Ecclesgreig, or church of St. Cyriacus, 
was the*church of King Grig or Cyric, in the 
sense of his having been the founder, without 
seeming to suggest an identity between the king 
and the saint. I am unaware of any ground for 
mich an identification. San Ciriaco holds his 
own proudly on the lofty hill looking over Adria 
at Ancona, and he holds his own as truly, I 
believe, though not in so renowned a shrine, at 
Reclesgreig (Ecclesia Cyriaci), in the old Pictish 
province of Maghcircin, or the Mearns. 

The king must, I contend, have been named 
after the saint, and the church which he founded 
must have been dedicated to the saint, who, in 
point of fact, was no doubt the king’s patron, 
and whose name he himself bore. To that extent, 
therefore, the church of Ecclesgreig was, in a 
secular sense, Ecclesia Ciricit Regis, while in an 
ecclesiastical sense it was Ecclesia B. Cyriact 
Martyris. 

I may perhaps be allowed to recall the fact 
that the Keledean Litany of Dunkeld, printed by 
Haddan and Stubbs (Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, vol. ii. pt. i. Appendix C.), prays for 
King Cyric as though he were yet alive,—* Ut 
Regem nostrum Girich cum exercitu suo ab 
omnibus inimicorum insidiis tuearis et defendas, 
—Te rogamus audi nos.” The place-names Ceres 
and St. Cyres may, without doubt, be referred to 
the saint. I am not certain whether Ellangreig, 
the olden seat of a branch of the Clan Campbell, 
preserves the memory of Cyriacus the saint or of 
Uyric the king. C. H. E. Carmicwak.. 

New University Club, S.W. 


PEERS WHO HAVE CHANGED THEIR 
SURNAMES SINCE 1593. 


The following is a list of peers who have changed 
their surnames since 1593 ; it shows their original 
patronymics, the name or names now borne, with 
the date of change or addition. Those peers who 
bear two or more names, of which the Est is the 
patronymic, are not mentioned :— 


Tith. Name now borne. Pa'ronymic. 
++ e Broce .. .. .. Knight.. .. 1805 
Ailesbury .. .. Brudenell-Bruce Srudenell .. 1767 
Anglesey .. .. Paget .. .. 1773 
Antrim.. .. .. MacDonnell .. Kerr .. .. {183 
Aveland .. .. Heathcote-Drum- 
mond - Wil- 
loughby . - Heathcote .. 1872 
Barrington .. .. Barrington .. .. Shute .. 1717 
Reauchamp Lygop .. .. Pyndar ¢. 1770 
Belmore «» Lowry-Corry Lowry ++ 1750 
Berwick .. .. Noel-Hill .. .. Harwood {ine 
Bolton .. .. .. Orde-Powlett .. Orde .. .. 1795 
Boyne .. .. Hamilton-Russell Hamilton 1850 
Brabourne .. Knatchbull - Hu- 
gessen .. Knatchbull 1820 
Braybrooke.. .. Neville.. .. .. Aidworth 1762 
Braye .. .. .. Verney-Cave Wyatt .. .. 
Buccleuch .. .. Montagu - Doug- 
las-Scott .. Crofts oe 1663 
Buckinghamshire Hobart-Hampden Hobdart.. .. 1878 
Burdett-Coutts .. Burdett-Coutts .. Burdett .. 1837 
Calthorpe .. .. Calthorpe .. .. Gough... .. 1783 
Canterbury... .. Manners-Sutton.. Manners .. 1762 
Carbery +» «» Evans-Freke Evans ee 1768 
Carington .. .. Carington .. Smith ee — 
Castle Stuart Stuart-Richardson Stuart .. .. 1867 
Clanricarde.. .. de Burgh-Canning de Burgh .. 1862 
Cleveland Powlett Vane 1864 
Clifden .. Agar-Ellis .. .. Agat .. 1804 
Conyngham Conyngham Burton... .. 1781 
Cowley .. Wellesley .. .. Colley .. .. 1728 
Crewe .. .. Crewe .. oo 1768 
Crofton Crofton Lowther ¢. 1758 
Dacre .. . Trevor Brand 1851 
Delawarr .. .. West 1871 
De Lisle and Dud- 
ley .. .. «. Sidney +» +» Shelley.. . 1835 
De Ros.. .. .. FitzGeralddeRos Fitz Gerald.. 1806 
De Tabley .. Warren.. .. .. Byrne . 1842 
Doneraile .. .. St. Leger .. .. Aldworth 1767 
Donington .. Abney-Hastings.. Clifton 1859 
Donoughmore .. Hely-Hu Hely 1783 
mcie . Moreton .. .. Reynolds .. 1771 
Dundonald .. Cochrane .. .. Blair ., 1593 
Dy: ee ee Tollemache.. .. Manners . 1821 
Egerton rton .. .. Tatton oe 1780 
Eglinton Montgomerie Seton + ¢ 1610 
Ellesmere n ee Gower ee 1833 
Ely.. Loftus .. + Tottenham .. 1783 
Erroll Ha: ee + Boyd ¢. 1758 
Eversley .. Shaw-Lefevre Shaw 1789 
Feversham .. .. Duncombe .. .. Brown ¢. 1720 
Frankfort .. .. de Montmorency Morres.. .. 1815 
Gamsborough .. Noel .. .. .. Edwardes ., 1798 
oe t.. Greville .. 1866 
ington aillie- Hamilton - 1773 
\ Hamilton oe { 
Hamilton .. .. Douglas-Hamilton Douglas... 
Hampton .. .. Pakington .. .. ussell.. ., 1830 
Hatherton .. .. Littleton .. .. Walhoure .. 1813 
Herries .. os -Max- Haggerston.. c. 1300 
Well .. 
Heytesbury.. .. & Court-Holmes Court... 1860 
lichester -. Fox Strangways.. Fux .. «. 1736 
Lamington .. Cochrane- W ishart- 
Baillie .. .. Blair .. 1593 
Lanesborough .. Butler-Danvers.. Butler... .. 1771 
Lavgford .. .. Rowley «+ Taylour 1800 
Leicester .. Coke .. «. Koberts .. 1756 
Lichfield .. Anson ., .. Adams 1778 
Lindsay .. .. HKethune . - Lindsay 1779 
Londesborough .. Denison .. .. Burton.. 1849 
Londonderry .. Vane-Tempest .. Stewart 1854 
Loudoun .. Abney-Hastings (lifton ee 1859 
Lovelace... King-Noel .. .. King .. .. 1860 
Lurgan.. .. .. Brownlow .. .. Chamberlaine 1700 
Lytton... .. .. Bulwer-Lytton .. Wiggett .. 
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Date of 

Title. Name now borne. Patronymic. change. 
Lyveden Vernon.. .. .. Smith .. .. 1859 
Manvers -» Pierrepoint.. .. Meadows .. 1788 
Mar .. .. .. Goodeve-Erskine Goodeve .. 1867 
Marlborough Spencer-Charchill Spencer ee 1817 
Massereene .. Skeffington.. .. Foster .. .. 1817 
Mostyn.. Lloyd-Mostyn .. Lioyd . 1831 
Mountmorres de Montmorency Morres. ¢. 1820 


Mount Temple Cowper-Temple .. Cowper.. .. "186 


Muskerry .. Deane-Morgan .. Deane.. .. 1854 
Napier .. Napier... .. 1761 
Neison.. .. .. Nelson.. .. «.. Bolton.. 1806 
Northumberland Percy .. .. .. Smithson .. 1750 
O'Neill... .. .. O’Neill.. «+ Chichester .. 1859 
Oranmore .. Guthrie - «+ Browne. 1859 
Ormathwaite Walsh Benn 1794 
Penrhyn .. Douglas-Pennant Douglas 1841 
Portarlingtoa Dawson-Damer .. Dawson ee 1829 
Portman Berkeley-Portman Berkeley .. 1734 
Powis .. .. Herbert oe. ‘ee ve 13807 
Rathdonnell McClintock - Bun- 

bury .. .. MeClintock.. 1846 
Robartes Agar-Robartes .. Agar .. «. 1822 
Rokeby.. Montagu .. Robinson 1776 
kKowton «+ Lowry-Corry Lowry .. ¢. 1750 
Roxburghe .. .. Ker Innes . 1805 


“4. 
Ruthven .. .. Hore-Ruthven .. Hore .. .. 1864 


St. Vincent... .. Jervis .. Ricketts 1823 
.. .. Sandys.. .. .. Hill .. 1861 
Sajeand Sele .. Twistleton-Wyke- 
ham-Fiennes ..  Twistleton .. 1825 
Sbaftesbury.. .. .. .. Cooper. 1640 
Sherborne .. .. Duttomn.. .. .. Naper . 1743 
Sondes .. Milles .. +» Monson 1820 
Sudeley... .. .. Hanbury-Tracy.. Hanbury .. 1798 
Soffield.. .. «. Harbord Morden ee 1742 
Roper .. .. 1813 


Teynham .. .. Roper-Curzon 


Thurlow .. Hovell - Thurlow- 41814 

Cumming-Bruce Thurlow 

Tollemache.. .. Tollemache.. Halliday .. 1821 

Tredegar Morgan co co 1792 

Trevor .. .. Hill-Trevor.. .. Hill .. .. 1862 

Ventry.. .. Eveleigh-de 5 1841 
ullins > 


co ce 


Verulam .. Grimston Luckyn ee 1700 


Wellington .. Wellesley .. «.. Colley .. .. 1723 
Wemyss .. Wemyss- 

Douglas .. .. Wemyss .. 1732 

Wentworth.. .. Milbanke co co cv 1861 

Wharneliffe.. .. Montagu - Stuart - 1793 

Wortley - Mac->Stuart .. .. < 1803 

kenzie .. ..) 1880 

Willoughby de Heathcote-Drum- 1829 

Eresby .. mond-Wil- -Burrell.. 21872 


loughby .. .. 
Willoughby de 


Rroke Verney.. .. Barnard .. 1853 
Wilton .. Fgerton +» e+ Grosvenor .. 1821 
Winterton .. Turpour . oo Garth .. .. 1744 
Yarborough Anderson-Pelham Anderson .. ¢. 1770 

M. E. B. 


Sr. Buaize. — The following description of a 
— held in honour of Bishop Blaize at 

orwich, in 1783, is interesting:— 

Norwich Dec 21 1836 

Dt Joux,—I rece* yours with a handsom present for 
Fred for which I am much Oblig* to you and he Send 
you his kind respects for the same I am very Glad to 
hear you are in good Health and full of Work we have 
been very poorly off for work of all sorts but we hope 
the New year will bring us better Luck as to employ- 
ment you mention our Procession of Bishop Blaize it was 
as good as I expected But very far short of what we had 
at the peace of 1783 when your Aunt Hardingham was 
only 10 day old then we had the Bishop Sillet drawn in 
a Pheaton by Six Horses with Pages by the Side next 
came Jason in a Pheaton and four Dress‘ in the dress of 


Alexander the Great most Elegant, the Bishop's Chaplin 
in another Carriage Jason had Castor & Pollux on each 
side of the Parlequin in which the Golden fleece was in, 
| and [Orpheus] with bis Lyre the music of which so charm? 
| the inmates of the Infernal regions that with the help of 
Hercules they deliver’ Theshius from Hell. The Golden 
fleece was Gaurded by 100 Argonauts on Horseback 


1 | Beautifully adorn* with Col* Wools say Blue Green Yel] 


Scarlet Black &c &c then more than 500 Comber on foot 
dress‘ with Clean white shirts out side as Comber Work 
in General each Club of 30 had aShepherd & Shepherdes 
dress‘ with Artificial flowers &c by the diff' Ladys, it was 
the 24 March a very cold day One of the Shepherd say 
your Cousin Jos" Larkin and one of the Shepherdes died 
of the Cold they got being so very thinly Cloath, the 
procession reach from the Green hils to the Market 
place so much for March 24 1783 But Dec 1 1836 was ag 
under a very poor resemblance Procession as thus say 30 
or 40 Gent on Horseback about 300 Comber on foot with 
white Aprons and White Wool Sashes Bishop Blaise in a 
Landau, than the Girls and Boys from the factory and 
the difft in door Servants Wool Sorters &c I Believe the 
Cavalcaid is 600 or 700 in all, finish* at St Andrews Hall 
with a Good dinner of Roast Beef Plumpuding &e &c &e 
Yours in haste 


J.C. 

Since Writing the above your Mother & I have taken 
the Liberty of Sending you a Small Turkey which I 
consider good for its Size and we can send one twice or 
three times as Big if order’ any time this side Febr 
Let it on recept be unpack* or trust and hung up ina 
dry place I hope it will be approv® by you or any of 
your friends who taste it Excuse this parcel for Spaldin 
oa came from our Warehouse-Man at the Gaurdian 

ce 

mind you dont Roast it Without takin the Charcoal 
out of the Belly 

Dear John I wish you merry Xmas 
Yrs Fred John Clarke, 


B. 8. 


Tae Frencn ror “ Atarm.”—Dr. CHance, 
in his interesting article on the word belfry, states, 
“ Alarme, and not ¢ffrot, is used in French=our 
alarm, and alarme is as old as the fourteenth 
century.” This suggests to me to call attention 
to the inscription of the bell at Aire-sur-la-Lys, 
a town in the ancient duchy of Burgundy. I 
have to thank M. V. J. Vaillant, of Boulogne, 
for a tracing of the inscription of this bell, which 
is in black letter, and in the following words :— 

**ou temps que guerre a la pucelle 
esmut lois roy des franchois 
fus ne say se fu par cautelle 
fallee en son’ant les effrois 
mais tost apres par les explois 
de ceulx qui la ville ont tenue 
maieurs escheuins et bourgois 
ie fus refaitte et chi pédue 
et fu meece 
auce Ixxvii 
q’ guillé carpre p’ se’s 
me refodi dieu scet.” 
Translating this into modern French, it reads a8 
follows :— 

“ Au temps que Louis roi des Frarcais a ému guerre & 
la pucelle, je fus—je ne enis sil fut par cautelle—félée 
en sonnant les effrois. Mais tot apres par Jes exploits 
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bourgeois, je fus refaite et ici pendue. Et ce fut en ]’an 
mil quatre cents, avec septante sept, que Guillaume 
Carpre par sens me refondit comme Dieu sait.” 
The words la pucelle appear at first sight to 
suggest an allusion to Joan of Arc; but the date 
and the name of the king are both unsuitable 
to this, and & la pucelle most properly means 
“against the maiden.” Then we find that the 
fortress of Péronne was called La Pucelle, because 
it had never been taken; and that Louis XI. 
led his army against it in his encounters with 
Charles the Bold, not long before 1477. Aire-sur- 
la-Lys was then in Burgundy, and this circum- 
stance makes the expression “roy des Franchois” 
more natural. We may therefore render the 
whole somewhat freely as follows :— 
“The time that Louis, King of France, 
Against the maiden raised his arms, 
I was, by malice or by chance, 
Broken in sounding the alarms; 
But by the efforts soon again 
Of those who in the town held power, 
Mayor, burgesses, and aldermen, 
I was recast and hung in tower ; 
And of the fifteenth century 
"Twas in the year of seventy seven, 
That William Carpre cleverly 
Refounded me, as witness Heaven.” 
We thus see that ¢frot was a word for alarm in 
1477. I may hope to address to you shortly another 
communication on the word estourmie, found on 
an ancient bell at Boulogne, which was probably 
intended as a sound of alarm, but I defer it at 
Eee lest this note should run to too great a 
h. A. D, Tyssey. 


“Bor” ror CuampaGye.—Many people are at 
a loss to understand how, in the slang of 1881-2, 
champagne is called “the boy.” For their benefit 
and that of posterity, the following, from the 
Sporting Times of June 30, may be useful :— 

“At a shootin in Norfolk once a youth 
told off to hosters with The 
day being hot and the sportsmen thirsty, cries of ‘ Boy ! 
Boy! Boy!’ were h all day long. This tickling the 
fancy of the royal and noble party, the term ‘ boy’ be- 
came applied to champagne.” 
Ben trovato, at all events, though it is difficult 
to understand royal and noble sportsmen unable 
to face the fatigues of walking over turnips after 
wild (?) partridges without the support of copious 
draughts of champagne. Shade of Colonel 
Hawker ! 


Scrrey Forx-tore.—I was told lately by an 
old man in this district that “if you catch’d the 
tain-water when it fell on Holy Thursday [i.c., 
Ascension Day], and put it in a bottle and corked 
it, you might keep it for any length of time and it 
would never go bad or stink.” This I find to be 
general belief hereabouts. Query whether it be 
‘common tradition in other parts of England and 
how its origin can be traced. 


The same man told me that a cake baked on 
Good Friday would keep any time and not become 
mouldy. He stated that thirty years or more ago 
his wife had baked a cake on Good Friday, and 
hung it up by a string; that ten or twelve 
years afterwards it was quite good; and that he 
had eaten it in sop. He added, “If you grate it 
and put it in gruel, it is a fine thing for the inside,” 
meaning as a remedy for diarrhea. This also is 
commonly believed in these parts, and is, I see, 
noticed in Brand’s Popular Antiquities (Hazlitt, 
vol. i. p. 88). He says :— 

“ Besides the cross bun a small loaf of bread is usually 
baked on Good Friday morning and carefully preserved 
as a medicine for diarrhea. It is considered that a little 
of the Good Friday loaf grated, with a proper proportion 
of water, is an infallible remedy for this complaint.” 

G. L. G. 

Titsey Place, Limpsfield. 


A Srxcutar Inscription.—In the old church 
of St. Laurence, Upton, near Slough, is the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Here lies the Body of 
Sarah Bramstone 
of Eton, Spinster, a person who dared 
to be just in the Reign of 
George the Second 
Obiit Jan” y* 30% 1765 
setat 77. 
Would this daring “to be just” have a reference 
to Sarah Bramstone’s Jacobite opinions? Just in 
the ordinary affairs of life I suppose she might 
have been under George II. without chance of 
coming to grief, but the holding of Jacobite 
opinions was a more serious affair. The tomb- 
stone, which is on the north side of the church, 
lies flat on the ground, and is cracked, and time 
and the seasons are beginning to tell on the carved 
letters. Hence I think “N. & Q.” may be asked 
to Dw oma this singular inscription. G. B. 
pton, Slough. 


“Lays anp Lecenps or Various Nations.”— 
My attention has recently been called by a learned 
friend to a little work which I commenced forty- 
eight years ago, but which was stopped after the 
publication of the seventh monthly part by the 
bankruptcy of the publisher. It was called Lays 
and Legends of Various Nations, and the parts 
issued contained legends of Germany, France, 
Spain, Ireland, and Tartary. All I ever got for 
my trouble was a few copies of the various numbers 
that were printed, which I gave away to m 
friends ; and now that I want to refer to them 
find myself with a very imperfect set. I venture, 
therefore, to make this public appeal to any fortu- 
nate possessor of odd numbers and to say how grate- 
ful I shall be forthem. Wittiam J, Toms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


Ixscriptions 1s Booxs.—The following lines 
are on the fly-leaf of a copy of Aisop’s Fables, 
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ptinted by S. Richardson, without date, and as 
they were written on July 7, 1755, they may help 
to ascertain the time when that edition was issued. 
The spelling is corrected :— 
“ The rose is red, the grass is green, 

The days are spent which I have seen; 

When I am dead then ring my knell, 

And take my book a:d uee bim well.” 
This pious wish had not been attended to by some 
through whose hands the book had passed ; but as 
it seemed hard that Thomas Finch, who had thus 
recorded his own love of books, should be dis- 
regarded, I sent the volume to the binder, with 
strict injunctions to preserve the leaf on which 
he had thus intimated that the AZsop which had 
ministered to his entertainment and improvement 
should be lovingly and carefully dealt with by 
succeeding owners. Would that all, like this good 
Thomas Finch, would take care of books, and spare 
Mr. Blades the pain of numbering among the 
enemies of books their actual possessors, sometimes 
their worst foes. W. E. Buck.ey. 


Corps&-BLEEDING.—It was a common belief in 
the Middle Ages that the corpse of a murdered 

rson would bleed if touched by the murderer. 

met with a very curious belief in pon tame 
in a book Of Religion, Ceremonies, and Prayers of 
the Jews, translated from the Hebrew by Gamaliel 
Ben Pedahzur, 1738 :— 

** If any Person desires to ask Pardon of the dead for 
any Differences that was between them in his Life Time, 
which very often happens; the Person who asks Pardon 
must stand at the Feet-End of the Coffin, and with his 
Finger and Thumb of each Hand take hold of each first 
or great Toe of the dead through the Stockings, which 
the dead has on, and say thus, ‘I do pray thy Forgive- 
ness, if | have committed any Offence towards thee, pray 
forgive me.’ And the Jews affirm, that oftentimes at 
the asking Forgiveness in this manner, the dead Person 
has fell a bleeding violently at the Nose, which they 
take as a Token of some great Offence or Injury that has 
been given to the Deceased by the Person surviving, that 
asks Forgiveness.”—P. 1). 

E. Leaton 


Reticions 1x Japan.—The manceuvre of the 
Buddhist priests of Japan, as mentioned in the 
following extract from the Japan Gazette of May 13, 
1882, is curious :— 

“The Buddhists are at present strai:.ing every nerve 
in opposing Ubristianity. The pulpit, the platform, and 
the press are all brouxht into requisition; they have 
aleo got a number of books, fitted to aid them in their 
purpose, translated into Japanese, such as Buckle’s 
History of Civil zation, Paine’s Aye of Reason, Inger- 
soll’s lectures, and others.” 


Belfast. 


W. H. Parrersoy. 


Bronze Corxact or Frayce.—It is not gene- 
rally known that the bronze coinage of France, now 
commonly accepted in England as current coin of 
the realm, bears the letter denoting the mint 


whence it was issued. Paris is represented by 
A, Bordeaux by K, Lille by W, Lyons by D, 
Marseilles by M. and Rouen by B. 
Everarp 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Home 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Jonny Ropertson.—I shall be 
glad if any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can help 
me to find the genealogical key to the following 
monumental inscription in the churchyard of Kil- 
modan, or Glendaruel, in Argyleshire. There are 
two points which I have not been able to clear up, 
though all the ordinary sources have been tried, 
and I have also referred to the publications of the 
Spalding Club, and to Dr. Davidson’s valuable 
work, Inverurie and the Earldom of the Garioch, 
where are to be found Forbeses and Robertsons 
not a few. I. want to know (1) how Mr. John 
Forbes was a “grandson” of the family of Crai- 
gievar ; and (2) to what branch of the widespread 
name of Robertson Sarah, his wife, belonged. 

Assuming Mr. John Forbes to have been, as 
from the dates I conclude he must have been, a 
grandson of the first Forbes who owned Craigievar, 
viz., William Forbes of Menie, the only son of 
that laird to whom it seems possible to look for 
the missing link is Capt. James, who is stated in 
Burke’s Peerage (1882), s.v., to have married and 
had issue. In what service to look for Capt. 
James Forbes I do not know, and at the period 
indicated by the dates it is specially difficult to 
run a Scottish captain to earth without some 
precise information. I assume Sarah Robertson 
to be, genealogically speaking, worth tracing, as 
her son married into a very old Argyleshire family, 
the Campbells of Craignish, concerning whom I 
hope to say something hereafter. The inscription 
runs as follows :— 

“Mr. John Forbes, a grandson of the Familly of 
Craigivar who died in the 91" year of his age 1759 and 
Sarah Robertson his spouse who died in the 59 year of 
her age 1728, and their son James Forbes. Minister of 
the Gospel in Glendaruel, who died Dec" 27%» 1769 aged 
69 years.” 

The eccentricities of orthography are given exactly 
as attested by the Session Clerk, whose 0 
copy is now before me. 

C. H. E. 

New University Club, 8. W. 


Lrevt.-Geyerat Perer 
Goveryor or Canapa.—It would much oblige 
& correspondent interested in Canadian history 
if information could be given as to the family to 
which Lieut.-General Peter Hunter belonged, who 
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died at Quebec when Lieut.-Governor of Canada in 
Angust, 1805, and was buried in the cathedral, 
His monnment there was put up by his brother, 
“John Hunter, M.D., of London.” Possibly he 
may have been a relation of the celebrated surgeon 
John Hunter, who died 1794. C. W. R. 


Tne Armour Ix THE Mippie Terie Hat. 
—Can any one give information about the armour 
which ornaments the hall of the Middle Temple ? 
How long has it been there, and what is its 
history ? TeMPLar. 


“ Anp Draya's Grove, Boy.”—In Dryden's 
Wild Gallant, act i. (p. 31, Scott), Loveby, on 
finding money, says, “Some Cadua or other has 
a kindness for me.” Further (p. 40), at the 
beginning of act ii., the phrase “the Woots his 
customers” occurs. Yet again (p. 102), Isabelle, 
in reply to Loveby’s exclamation ‘‘ Married?” 
replies, “And in Dians’s grove, boy.” Any light 
on the italicized words will be welcome. 

Georce SalnTsBury, 


Mastys : Witt or Ricwarp Lecumere, 1539, 
“Tt. to elsebeth been a blacke heyfur & ij maslyn 
basons a maslyn law...... my lasse gobnet a posnet ij 
cawdurins A sory pan A brandarde...... my grct gobnet 
ieeoed my sirples & my peyre of portnos.” 
Any information about the italicized word maslyn 
will be acceptable. J. 8. C. 


An Disu at Bernmoxpsey 
There is an ancient alms dish, thought to be of 
the time of Edward II., preserved at this church, 
having been brought thither, as is supposed, from 
the Abbey. A woodcut of it was given in the 
Illustrated London News, August 24, 1850. In 
the centre is engraved a kneeling figure of « knight, 
on whose head a helmet is being placed by a lady. 
Round this is a border of deep petal-shaped de- 
pressions. lus this piece been examined us to the 
plate-mark ? 


Wao was Joun Doyg, 1631 ?—His name is on 
the title as the author of a very curious little volume, 
Polydoron ; or, a Miscelania of Morall, Philo- 
sophicall, and Theological Sentences, published in 
1631. Lowndes attributes the book to the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, which is manifestly incorrect, as the 
author in his address “ T'o the Reader” calls the 
volume “the first acknowledged thurst out issue 
of my braine.” Joun Witsoy. 


Tae Jests Psatter.—A devont prayer bear- 
ing this name was composed by Richard Whitford, 
Brigittine of Sion, wh» signs himself in his trans- 
lation of the Imitation of Christ “the olde 
wretched brother of Syon.” This prayer is and 
long has been a favourite English Catholic devo- 


@rinted at Douay in the year 1632. Is an earlier 
printed copy known to exist ? 
Epmunp Waterton. 


“ Auster.” —In the enclosure award of the 
parish of Weston-super-Mare, dated in the year 
1810, the commissioner appointed for the purpose, 
after making various awards, sets out, allots, and 
awards 

“the residue and remainder of the said moor, com- 
mons, and waste lands unto, for, and amongst the several 
proprietors and persons claiming and being allowed 
rights of common thereon in respect of their tenements 
commonly called old auster or ancient tenements situate 
within the parish of Weston-super-Mare in the propor- 
tions and manner hereinafter mentioned, that is to say, 
unto Jumes,” &c. 

Can any of your numerous readers inform me 
what is the derivation of this word auster, and 
what is the meaning of it? It is vulgarly pro- 
nounced oyster, Any information on the subject 
will oblige. E. E. B. 

Weston-super-Mare, 


Tre Perrections or Kitxenny.—A writer in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1801, who 
signs his name Anthony Sinnot, says that the 
natives of Kilkenny claim the enjoyment of the 
following perfections :— 

“ Fire without emoke, 
Air without fog, 
Water without mad, 
Land without bog. 
And also streets paved with marble.” What sub- 
stratum of truth does the above stanza contain ? 
E, Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Wimsiepon.—The earliest mention, it is he- 
lieved, of this well-known suburb is in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle under the date 568, where we 
reid that Ceanlin, king of Wessex, and his 
brother Cutha fonght against Aichelbryht, king 
of Kent, defeated him, and slew two of his “ ealdor- 
men,” Oslaf and Cnebban, at Wibbandine. There 
appears reason to think that this Wibbandine is 
the present Wimbledon, particularly as the word 
is found in the transition form Wymbaldune. 
That the last syllable (which railway porters so 
love to accent strongly as dén) is the A.-S. dane 
for hill, there can, I suppose, be no doubt. But 
I should like to know whether there is any pro- 
bable etymology of the first part of the word. 
The only suggestion I have seen is that it is a 
proper name, but surely in that case it would have 
a letter s before the “ dine” or “ don.” 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Peixcess AMELIA’s ALLEGED Marriacr.—At 
p. 401, vol. i. of The Life of Lord Campbell, 


tion, and is to be found in most of our prayer, edited by his daughter, is published a letter 
The earliest copy which I have seen was | descriptive of Lord, then Mr., Canpbell’s intro- 
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duction to the Duke of Gloucester on July 20, 1821, 
wherein he mentions the presence at a dinner in 
New Street of “General Fitzroy, husband of the 
late Princess Amelia, and his present wife.” Who 
was this gentleman, and is anything known of the 
marriage referred to of the Princess — 


Calcutta. 


Tue or Norrotk, 1650: Woonstock.” 
—In Scott's novel, ch. iv., Joceline says to Sir Henry 
Lee, as to his fencing match with Tomkins, “ You 
taught him to know the Duke of Norfolk from 
Saunders Gardner. He will not wish to come 
under your honour’s thumb again.” Woodstock is 
called “ A Tale of 1650.” But there had been no 
Duke of Norfolk since 1572, Thomas, the then 
duke, having been attainted and executed in that 
year ; and it was not until 1660 that the dukedom 
was restored. Sir Henry Lee is mentioned by 
Strype (Annals, IT. ii. 461) as having been pre- 
sent at the execution of Duke Thomas in 1572. 
Can any reader explain Joceline’s 


Lavy Jonanna was this 
lady, and where can I find any particulars about 
her? A relative of mine has a pretty portrait of 
her ; also a Bible presented by her to an ancestor 
of his. She was living circa 1700. OD. K. T. 


Tae Wetsn Hart.—A square scarf or veil, llen, 
used to be the head-gear of Welsh women. When 
did they take to the black round hat, that how seems 
like a witch-hat from its association with “old 
Mother Shipton,” and the various “ Mother Red 
Caps” at Highgate and Hampstead Road? For 
the red cap still preserves the shape. 

C. A. Warp. 

A Corr on tHe Ear.—In a short account of 
the institution of a new order of knighthood, 
called the Order of the Crowne Royall, which I 
met with in the Theatre of Honour, it is stated : 
“ And we understand, that in those times, when 
our Kings made Knights, they gave them a blow 
or cuffe on the eare, as Bishops use to doe in Con- 
ferring the Sacrament of Confirmation.” Was it 
ever the practice so to conduct the rite of confir- 
mation? The passage referred to will be found in 
Favine’s Theatre of Honowr, 1623, bk. i. chap. i. 
p. 318, E. F. B. 


Tae tate Mrs. Extis.—I shall be obliged 
if any of your readers will kindly refer me to any 
book or publication containing a notice of the 
late Mrs. Ellis, the author of Pictures of Private 
Life, Women of England, &c., and also state the 
time and place of her death. G. B. P. 


Tue Becks or Norrotx.—Are the Becks of 
Norfolk, whose crest is, Out of the sea ppr., a sea 
wolf ar., finned or, between its paws a cross pattée, 


gu, descendants of the Lincolnshire Beks or 
Becks ? W. 8. B, 


MS. Psatrer at Bources.—The Holy Chapel 
at Bourges was founded by John, duke of that 
city, a.p. 1405. Martine, speaking of the treasures 
he found in the Holy Chapel, says :— 

*“L’un des plus curieux manuscrits de la Sainte 
Chapelle, est celui qu’on appelle les heures du Due 
Jean. C'est un pseautier latin avec une version angloise 
de six ou sept cens ans. Ceux que me la montrerent, 
croyoient que c’étoit d’allemand ou de I’hébreu, Mais 
si-tot que je l’eus vi, je connus le caractére Anglo- 
Saxon.”— Voyage Lit., p. 28. 

Is anything now known about this precious MS.? 
Is it still in existence, or did it perish in the first 
French Revolution ? Epmunp WarerToy. 


Heratpic.—I should be much obliged if any 
reader of “N. & Q.” could inform me to what 
families these two coats belong:—1. Azure, a fesse 
or, between three towers argent. 2. Party per 
fesse gules and sable, two lions combatant or, 
between their two paws a star of six points. 
Another rendering of this coat is,—Party per 
fesse gules and argent, two lions combatant 
counterchanged, between their paws a star of six 
points. Mottoes, “ In te, Domine, speravi,” “ Vix 
ea nostra voco.” I am informed that the first coat 
formerly belonged to a French family, but I am 
unable to find it in any French armory. - 


An Op Boox.—Can you tell me anything 
about the following old book ?— 

** Disticha de moribus, nomine Catonis inscripta, cu’ 
Latina & Gallica interpretatione. Parisiis, Ex officina 
Roberti Stephani typographi Regij. 

The book is in good condition, about 12mo. size, 
and bound in the original old calf extra gilt. 
C. Wirnnett. 


Tae Lecexp or THE Isis—What may be 
the legend relative to the ibis standing on 4 
tortoise, with a serpent in its beak? I have 
searched sundry volumes for the desired informa- 
tion, but without success, I shall feel much 
obliged for a speedy reply. Apusa. 


“ "=Fapep. — My housemaid (who 
comes from the neighbourhood of Guildford) in 
speaking of some flowers that were faded, said 
they were welted. Is this word in common use 
in Surrey or the adjacent counties? It is very 
nearly akin to the German 


Nomismatic.—Is there a three -farthings of 
Queen Elizabeth of the date 1573 known? I see 
that Hawkins does not mention it. My specimen, 
which was dug up the other day, is unfortunately 
clipped where the mint mark is, but the date is 
quite clear. If it is known, what ought its mint 
mark to be? 
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Rev. Tuomas Moore.—Can you give me‘any 
information as to the Rev. Thomas Moore, the 
author of A History of Devonshire, the publica- 
tion of which commenced in 1829 in numbers, 
forty-two of which were published? The work 
then abruptly stopped. Who was Moore, of 
what county was he a native, and{when did he 
die? J. B. R. 


Lave Famiy.—Was there a Dr. Josiah Lane 
at Oxford in 1683? Harpric Morpuyy. 


Hecror te Breroy, Sieur ta Dory- 
yeTeriE, Roy p’ArmMEs DE France.—I have his 
original sketch-book, showing all stages of work, 
and his folio, illuminated and magnificently bound 
in scarlet and gould, emblazoned with his name and 
armorials. The folio has a dedication or address 
to his son, all in his own handwriting, and dated 
February 23, 1621. I should like to know some- 
thing more of Hector and his works. Scorvs. 


Tue MS. or Baryarn’s Survey.—In the 
introduction to The History of South Yorkshire, 
Mr. Hunter refers to the MS. of Barnard’s Survey 
as being in the possession of Miss Currer. This 
MS. is not at Eshton Hall now, and I shall be 
much obliged if any of your readers can help me 
to trace it. G. W. Tomuixsoy. 


Sir Tomas Jounsoy, Kyt., M.P.—Will any 
one learned in old Liverpool families kindly give 
the paternity of Elizabeth (buried at St. 
Nicholas, Liverpool, Feb. 11, 1717), wife of Sir 
Thomas Johnson, Knt., M.P., and greatly oblige 
their descendant, F. N. RB. 


Autnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“Ingentes animos angusto in pectore versans.” 
This line is quoted by Lowth in his Lectures on Hebrew 
Poetry, p. 8, first edition, 1753. N. H. 


Avutnors or Booxs Wantep.— 

Nut and Duan in Mouseland. Child's book, pub- 
lished circa 1851-2. Wanted, author's name and full 
title. Frank Repe Fowke. 


Replies. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF CHRISTIAN NAMES, 
(6% v. 445.) 
_Your correspondent S***, in drawing atten- 
tion to a notice by a Mr. Macdonald of his 
having adopted certain names as additional Chris- 
tian names, asserts that it has hitherto been 
“held in this country that Christian names are 
immutable.” Every one knows of the frequency 
of persons in these days changing and adding to 
their surnames, apparently for the pride of such a 
double-barrelled name as Robinson-Smith ; and 
that but for the folly of a person in high office 


some twenty years ago surnames would still be, 
as they had been till then, considered immutable. 
I think CuanceLttor Harineton some time ago 
expressed an opinion on the question of change 
of Christian names in your columns, but I do 
not remember what it was, and cannot find it. 
It would be interesting to know where im- 
mutability of Christian names has been held, 
and what the consequences or the liabilities 
to punishment would be to any one who, dis- 
liking his own Christian name, adopted another ; 
and whether a bequest of property to a person, 
subject to a condition that he should assume a 
particular Christian as well as surname, would be 
affected by this alleged immutability. To my 
mind a person adopting another Christian name 
instead of his own would be no less a Christian, 
if baptism has anything to do with it. The 
changes we so constantly see may lead to incon- 
venience in some cases, and be more or less 
ridiculous in all, and in his own case Mr. Mac- 
donald may, perhaps, have been unfortunate in 
describing the names he had assumed as Christian 
names ; but I fail to see why I may not lawfully 
call myself “ John” instead of “ Jacob,” if I please, 
just as I may change my surname from “ Brown” 
to “Smith.” DvuRNovaRIAN. 


S*** is right—“Christian names are immu- 
table”; and it is the assumption of error to call 
names which a man takes to himself after baptism 
Christian. Prenomen is not equivalent to Chris- 
tian. It has sometimes been allowed to change a 
name at confirmation, or to add another to the 
baptismal name ; but the Church only can give a 
Christian name: it is the A BC of religion to 
know that the name given in baptism is called 
Christian simply because one is then made “a 
member of Christ,” ¢.¢, a Christian. The State 
cannot, in any country, confer a Christian name, 
though it can make legal any number of names 
before or after another name. The name given to 
the registrar of births (though a parent is not 
obliged to give any name to the birth registrar) is 
not a Christian name, and may be changed when 
the child is baptized, because it is not Christian. 
It is a strange error to imagine, as the paragraph 
does throughout, that a name is Christian because 
it precedes the surname. Neither this position of 
the name nor the habitual use of certain names 
—James, John, Ann, Mary, &.—as prenames 
makes them essentially Christian—the baptismal 
act and use alone can effect this; and it is sur- 
prising that “the Hon. the Keeper, the Deputy- 
Keeper, and the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Signet” should be “ up in a balloon” on so simple 
a fact, and that, even in Scotland, Mr. Mac- 
donald should have been deceived on the point ; 
and if he should have paid money fora grant which, 
qua Christian, is a nullity, it ought to be returned to 
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him. As this is a matter of some importance, 
pray allow of an early disillusion. W. F. H. 
Woodleye, Cove, Farnborough. 


The following I clipped from the Times some 
time since :— 


“ Change of name. I, George Leyburn Carley, formerly 
of Park-villa, Coley-avenue, Reading, in the County of 
Berks, but now of No. 16, Buckingham-place, Brighton, 
in the County of Sussex, Gentleman, hereby give 
notice, that by deed poll, under my hand and seal, dated 
the 4th day of November, 1879, and intended forthwith 
to be enrolled in the Chancery Division of Her Majesty's 
High Court of Justice, I have Renounced and discon- 
tinued my Christian name of Jonathan, and in lieu 
thereof have assumed and adopted the Christian name 
of Leyburn. Dated this 4th day of November, 1879. 
George —— Carley. Witness, Chas. W. Hoffman, 

eading. 


Solicitor, 
M.A. Oxon, 


“ManvriaL” (6% v. 266, 417).—“To the 
making of words there is no end.” Quite true ; 
but as the necessity for new words arises, new 
words will continue to be made, as heretofore 
through the whole history of language ; and, with 
due deference to other people's opinions, I submit 
that manurial is a very useful word, and that it 
exactly represents what is intended to be con- 
veyed to the mind. At any rate, I, as a land 
agent, find it a useful word ; and in certain in- 
stances Ido not quite know how I could express 
myself without it, except in a roundabout way. 
At the same time I dare say it is only those who 
are connected with land who would, without ex- 
planation, quite appreciate its meaning. 

The verb “to manure” has, in the course of 
time, lost its original meaning of “ to cultivate by 
manual labour,” and is now confined to the intro- 
duction of fertilizing ingredients to the soil ; and 
all kinds of fertilizing ingredients are now spoken 
of as manures. The money value of manures 
differs according to the percentage and condition 
of certain chemical ingredients which they con- 
tain ; and the number of shillings or pounds per 
ton which any manure, natural or artificial, is 
worth, calculated on such a basis, is its manurial 
value, A farmer, in his own mind, compares all 
other manures with farmyard (the original kind 
of) manure ; and if this be worth ten shillings per 
ton, and guano be worth ten pounds, then he 
knows that the manurial value of guano is twenty 
times as great as that of farmyard manure. The 
word manurial implies a sort of comparison of 
values, 

In speaking of manures, however, I do not see 
much objection to the substitution of “ fertilizing 
value” for “manurial value” cxcept that many 
farming operations besides that of manuring are 
fertilizers of the soil, such as ploughing, harrowing, 
and draining ; and many natural phenomena, such 
as rain, sunshine, frost, and wind, are excellent 


fertilizers, I think it is better and simpler to 
retain the use of manurial; for to speak of 
guano, or any other manure, as a fertilizer does 
not really quite express what is meant, because it 
is comparing guano with fertilizers of a totally 
different kind, the money value of which cannot 
be estimated. It is true that all manures are 
fertilizers, but al] fertilizers are not manures; 
therefore to speak of anything as simply “a fer- 
tilizer” does not convey to the mind the kind 
of fertilizer that is meant, whether manurial, 
mechanical, or natural. There is, however, a 
second sense in which “ manurial value” is spoken 
of that would be difficult to express in any other 
way. This is where things that are not manure, 
and are not applied to the land in the ordinary way 
in which manure is applied, still leave behind them 
an appreciable improvement of the soil ; and this 
is the case where oilcake or other feeding materials 
have been eaten by cattle, The animals utilizea 
certain portion only of the food, and they leave 
behind them a residue; and the value of this 
residue constitutes the manurial value of the food. 
A case in point will best illustrate my meaning. 
I have just been acting as one of the arbitrators 
between an outgoing tenant on a large farm and 
a company who have taken the farm, with every- 
thing upon it, at a valuation. Of course, the 
tenant’s interest in unexhausted improvements 
had to be valued ; and amongst these claims we 
found that he had, within the last six months, 
taken in to graze 1,200 sheep, supplying them with 
turnips, while the owner of the sheep provided oil- 
cake. Now 1,200 sheep eating oilcake, which had 
not been produced upon the farm, would leave 
the land in a higher state of fertility than it was 
before ; and we as arbitrators had to estimate 
the manurial value of the oilcake, that ix, how 
much money value was added to the Jand after 
the sheep had consumed the cake. 

What word could express this better than 
“manurial value”? To me it seems exactly the 
right word to use, as it conveys a clear idea to 
the mind ; and no doubt the necessity for such a 
word in the English language has given rise to its 
introduction and general adoption. 

Ropert 

Norton Hill, Runcorn, 


Cromiecn : Dotwen (6 S. v. 108, 198, 411). 
—I am obliged to M. H. R. for calling my atten- 
tion to the somewhat inaccurate manner in which 
M. Littré defines the word cromlech, and I agree 
with your correspondent that the eminent French 
lexicographer has here been generalizing, but 
only so far as the word circle is concerned. For 
cromlech includes, at all events in France, not 
only circular enclosures formed by menhirs, but 
also all others constructed in a similar manner, DO 
matter of what shape they may be, the word 
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having even been stretched to include a parallelo- 
gram. I remember having seen one such near 
Carnac, but my memory fails me as to its name. 
I cannot, however, agree with M. H. R. in his 
derivation of the word, and, as a consequent de- 
duction, in all the cases he instances as cromlechs. 
Putting aside “freaks of nature,” which have no 
right to be reckoned in any class of megalithic 
remains, I should certainly not give the name 
cromlech to “ two upright stones surmounted by a 
third horizontal one.” The word ¢rilith is suitable 
for such a monument. 

In England, unfortunately, the word cromlech 
has often been used without any scientific refer- 
ence to any particular class of megalithic monu- 
ments; but, on the other hand, French antiquaries 
invariably make use of separate terms for each 
separate class. On reading M. H. R.’s note, I 
instantly wrote to M. René Galles, the well-known 
and learned president of the Socié:é Polymathique 
da Morbihan, and he has been good enough to give 
me a full account of the principal terms used by 
French antiquaries relating to the rude stone 
monuments. He derives cromlech from “ kromm, 
croum, ou crom, qui en Breton signifie courbe, et 
de lech, qui veut dire liew.” The latter portion 
of this derivation is new to me; I had ever 
been under the impression that lech signified 
stone. Next, as to the word dulmen, M. Galles 
derives the word from “taul ou daul, qui veut 
dire table, et men, qui veut dire pierre,” and in- 
forms me that the word is only used with regard 
to the stone chambers so constantly to be seen in 
the Morbihan. 

I would refer your correspondent to Mr, Kains- 
Jackson’s excellent work, Our Ancient Monuments 
and the Land around Them, pp. 5, 110, where 
he will find the derivations given are almost pre- 
cisely the same as those quoted by M. Littré. I 
must leave the matter in the hands of etymologists 
to determine the exact rendering of these words, 
but, at the same time, I cannot lose sight of the 
importance of having one word to express one 
meaning in both English and French. In bringing 
this note to a close I cannot do better than quote 
the following passage from M. Galles’s letter :— 

“Je considére, en effet, comme trés important que, 
dans les relations scientifiques entre les différentes 
nations, les mémes mots désignent les mémes choses. 
En ce qui concerne spécialement l'archéologie méga- 
lithique, Je lien qui unit la Bretagne frangai-e a la 

tagne anglaise est trop étroit et trop précieux des 
deux cotés, pour que les considérations dont il s’git 
ire” pas, entre nous, une importance toute particu- 


Gosseriy. 
Blakesware, Wure, Herts. 


Woon's “ Arnexz Oxontenses” S. vi. 5). 
—Richard Adams of Brasenose.—There is a pedi- 
fr of the Adams family in one of the second 

dle Holmes’s MSS. (Harl. 2153, pp. 40, 78). 


Though the younger Richard Adams says that his 
father (Charles) and uncle (Randall) did some short 
part of their time exercise their ministry at Wood- 
church, in Wirrall, Cheshire, the only incumbent 
in Ormerod’s list is the elder Richard Adams, in- 
stituted June 11, 1598, whose name continues in 
the parish register up to 1615 (Hist. Cheshire, ii. 
524. His successor is given as Richard Sherlock, 
in 1617). Richard Adams the younger is noticed 
in the Register of the Visitors of Oxf. (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 67, 94, 174, 481; and Wilson’s Hist. Dissenting 
Churches in Lond., iv. 275. In 1649 he held certain 
tithes in Woodchurch (Church Survey, p. 245). In 
1676 he gave to a new school in his native place 344 
books with a “ scrutore,” and in 1681 he bestowed 
fifty-four books more, which were still there in Bp. 
Gartrell’s time (Notitia Cest., i. 181; Orm., ii. 523); 
but Mortimer, writing in 1842, said that not a 
vestige then remained of that library (Hist. 
Wirrall, p. 282). 

Peter Adams (Richard’s brother), born in 1628, 
was expelled from Brasenose College by the 
Visitors, but was elected to (“ thrust into,” Wal- 
ker’s Suff., ii. 135) a fellowship at University 
College ; he was M.A. in 1655 (Register, pp. 94, 
481, 556; as scholar of Univ. Coll., p. 174). This 
Peter and his brothers, Richard, Thomas, and 
Charles, were all born in the parsonage house of 
Woodchurch. 

Of Thomas the notice is in Calamy’s Acct., p. 66. 
He became chaplain to the Dowager Countess of 
Clare that he might the more easily converse with 
his two brothers, who lived in London. Where 
Peter and Charles were beneficed I have not ascer- 
tained. There was another brother, called Colonel 
Adams in 1698. 

Their uncle Randall was Rector of Wallasey, in 
Wirrall, before 1635; his children are named in the 
register up to 1644; and a successor was appointed 
in 1656 (Orm. ii. 478). He called himself, in 
June, 1648, “ minister of Wallesey”; and it is said 
that he was placed there by the Committee of 
Plundered Ministers.. I am not sure whether he 
is the same person as Randall Adams, who was 
appointed Dec. 23, 1641, by the Lords Justices at 
Dublin, with seven other clergymen (said to be 
of no eminence in the church, and to have retired 
to Dublin from the disturbed districts of Ireland), 
to take examinations concerning robberies and 
spoils committed upon the king's subjects since 
October 22 that year (Highth Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Com., p. 572). J. E. Baier. 

Stretford, Manchester, 


Works BearinG oN THE History or TOEOLOGY 
or THe Tarrty-Nine Arriczes (6 v. 329).— 
The first book in Mr, Fenron’s list was not 
written by the “Martyr” John Rogers, but by 
Thomas Rogers, chaplain to Archvishop Ban- 
croft, He was from 1581 till his death in Feb- 
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ruary, 1615-16, Rector of Horningsheath, co. 
Suffolk. To the list may be added :— 

Lamb (John, D.D.), An Historical Account of the 
XXXIX Articles. Camb., 1829, 4to. Second and best 
edition, Camb., 1835, 4to. 

Boys (James, M.A.), A Practical Exposition upon the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. Lond., 
1716, folio. 

Hervey (Rev. Thos.), Elementa Christiana, the 
XXXIX Articles proved to be agreeable to the Word 
of God, Kendal, 1791, 12mo. 

Wix (Samuel, M.A.), Scriptural Illustrations of the 
XXXIX Articles, with a Practical Comment on each. 
Lond., 1808, 8vo. 

Lawrence (Archbishop Richard), An attempt to illus- 
trate those Articles of the Church of England which the 
Calvinists improperly consider as Calvinistical. Bampton 
Lecture for 1804. Oxford, 1805, 8vo. pp. x, 460. 

Waite (Rev. Thomas), Sermons on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. London, 1831, 8vo. 

Madan (Rev. Martin), A Scriptural Comment on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Lond., 1772, 8vo. 

Joun Inote Drepeor. 


The following writers may be added to the list 
already given :— 

Cary (H.), 1834. 

Dillon (R. C.), 1835. 

Ford (R.), 1720. Latin. 

Hervey (T.), 1791. 

Laurence (R.), 1814. 

Nicholls (W.). 

Donoghue (H. C.), 1816. 

Pretyman-Tomline. 

Waite (T.), 1831. 

Wilson (W.), 1821. 

Wix (8.), 1808. 
And as abridgers of Burnet’s work :— 

Hobart (R.). 

Newland (T.), 1829. 

Page (J. R.), 1837. 
A fuller account of most of the above writers 
will be found in Lowndes’s British Librarian, 
cols, 456, 457, 458, W. E. Bucktey. 


In my former list I omitted, as penes me,— 

ma of Rogers. Parker Society. 

Bishop Beveridge's Discourse. Angl. Cat, Lib., 8, 

Hardwick's History of the Articles. 
I am now able to add :— 

Bennet’s Essay. 

Anthony Collins’s Reply, 1724. 

Veneer’s Exposition, 1730. 

Lamb's Historical Account. 

Hey’s Lectures. 

Bishop Forbes’s Explanation, 

Jelf’s Lectures. 

Ball's “ Orthodox ” Doctrine. 
The last two published by Rivingtons, who kindly 
drew my attention to them. Mr. Miller’s “ phi- 
losophical” exposition, still in progress, is likely 
to repel students by its terminology, “ Soterio- 
logy,” to wit. G. L. F. 


Another bishop may be added to the list— 
Bishop Claughton, Archdeacon of London. His 


work (144 pp.), “A Brief Comparison of the 


Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
with Holy Scripture. With an Appendix. By 
Piers C. Claughton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
University College, Oxford,” was first published 
by Parker in 1843, and reissued from the Clarendon 
Press in 1844. 

Questions illustrating the Thirty-Nine Articles, with 
Proofs from Scripture and the Primitive Church. By 
the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. Second edition, Riving- 
tons, 1846, pp. 172. 

Articles *of the Church of England, with Notes and 
— Proofs at Length. Oxford, J. Vincent, 1839, 
pp- 119. 

Cornupert 

Your correspondent’s list does not contain :— 

Cardwell (E.), Synodalia; Collection of Articles of 
Religion, Causes and Proceedings of Convocation in the 
Province of Canterbury, 1547-1717. 2 vols. 8vo. 1842. 

Sparrow (Ant.), Collection of Articles, Injunctions, 
Canons, Orders, Ordinances, &c., of the Church of 
England. Third edition, 1675. 

Newman (Cardinal J. H.), Remarks on certain Pas- 
sages in the Thirty-Nine Articles—This forms Tract 90 
of the Tracts for the Times, 

Epwarp Psacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, vol. ii. will 
be found a list of about fifty books and pamphlets 
on this subject, ranging from 1571 to 1813. I think 
at least fifty more have been published since that 
date. Wa. H. Peer. 


G. Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, on the Articles, 
London, 1799, in 2 vols. Ep. Marsnatt. 


The Thirty-Nine Articles, with Scripture Proofs, 
Questions, dc. By Rev. J. F, T. Crampton. 
E. H. M. 
Hastings. 
Sacramental Articles. T. H. Britten (Masters.) 
E. Leaton 


EvizasetH Estos: Tae Bate Lisrary At 
Asupy-pe-La-Zoucn (6" v. 348; vi. 11).— 
The library at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, mentioned by 
Mr. MasHeper, was not left by “a Mr. Bates,” 
but by the Rev. Thomas Bate, Fellow (?) of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, a native of Ashby, but never, 
I think, vicar of the parish. Mr. Bate, a scholar 
of not inconsiderable attainments, was the last male 
representative of the Bates of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
a good old family, whose pedigree, printed in 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, was entered at 
the last visitation of the county, and appears with 
numerous additions in Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, where also (in a later 
volume) there will be found a copy of the Latin 
inscription which was placed over the doorway of 
the building erected near to the vicarage, to con- 
tain the “ Bate Library.” Mural monuments bear- 
ing the Bate arms may still be seen in Ashby 
church (though they have been improperly re- 
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since the recent restoration of the church); one of 
them commemorates Mr. Bate’s father, who died 
at the very beginning of the last century, and 
gives the names of his wife and children in a Latin 
inscription. Perhaps a dozen years ago I visited 
the “Bate Library ”; the books were then kept in 
@ quaint old room, approached by a short stair 
within the walls of the church. Among other 
valuable works I noticed a very early edition of 
Spenser's Faery Queene, which, like most of its 
fellows, was suffering from damp; for “the vicar of 
Ashby and his successors,” to whom Mr. Bate, it is 
said, left his library, do not seem to have preserved 
these volumes with any greater care than they did 
the now imperfect parish registers. Some of the 
books contained the armorial ex libris of Mr. Bate, 
and others bore MS. inscriptions recording the 
resentation to him of sundry volumes by the 
Bardetts of Foremark and others of his neighbours 
and friends. Altogether this curious old library, 
ill cared-for and neglected, interested me greatly, 
and I heard, with no small regret, that volumes 
which once formed part of it had found their way 
into other hands than those of the custodians to 
whom the collection was bequeathed. Possibly 
the complete catalogue made by Mr. Masneper’s 
late pupil will prevent further misappropriations, 
and may even lead to the restitution of missing 
volumes. The Rev. Peter Cowper, who added to 
the library, was one of the Cowpers of Overleigh, 
near Chester, wherg he resided after his resigna- 
tion of the living @f Ashby. An amusing letter, 
written by Mr. Cowper to Dr. Kirkland of Ashby, 
describing his daily life at Chester, was printed, 
not long since, in the “ Cheshire Sheaf” column 
of the Chester Courant. 

It would be very interesting to have further in- 
formation as to the career of the Rev. Thomas 
Bate; perhaps some member of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, will contribute such notices of him as 
appear in the college books. His burial is not to 
be found in the Ashby registers. D. Q. V. S. 


“Avutp Rosin Gray” (6 S. v. 145, 170, 212, 
232, 255, 314, 398).—My attention having re- 
cently been called to a discussion in “ N. & Q.,” in 
the course of which a paper in Temple Bar for 
February has received some severe though vague 
criticism, may I be allowed to say a few words in 
self-defence? The “confusion worse confounded ” 
of which M. H. R. complains must have arisen in 
hismind from looking in the article for what it never 
professed to contain, 4. ¢., a history of the music of 
the ballad. My concern was only with the words, as 
I wished to give the many admirers of the poem a 
brief account of the family and life of the poetess. 
Any one who takes the trouble to read the frag- 
mentary sentences quoted by M. H. R. in the 
order in which they appeared in Temple Bar will 
see that they refer fy to the words, and there- 


fore I cannot admit that my conclusion is “a false 
one.” My authority was the late Earl of Craw- 
ford’s Lives of the Lindsays (referred to several 
times in the article), vol. ii., pp. 332, 333, 391, 
392, 393. Had I intended to enter on the subject 
of the music, I should have quoted Lady Anne’s 
reply to the secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
who applied to her for information about the 
authorship of Auld Robin Gray, in the course of 
which she says: “ The ballad’in question has, in 
my opinion, met with attention beyond its deserts. 
It was set off with having a very fine tune put to 
it by a doctor of music”; and the note appended 
by Lord Crawford: “ By the Rev. Mr. Leeves, of 
Wrington, as usually stated ” (Lives of the Lind- 
says, vol. ii. p. 333). It is Lady Anne herself 
who says, in her well-known letter to Sir Walter 
Scott, that’ Auld Robin Gray was attributed to 
David Rizzio, and by the context she evidently 
means the words, as I think M. H. R. would have 
seen that I did also had he read the whole of the 
passage, part of which he quotes. Bearing in mind 
that my concern was with the words alone, it is 
obvious that the only “ discrepancy” between the 
Songs of England and the article in Temple Bar 
is that the writer in the former work fell into an 
error which I, with Lady Anne’s narrative before 
me, could not possibly repeat—that of — 
the music to her. In reply to Mr. Jonas, may 
ask, What are the “ other and more serious” objec- 
tions to which my article is open? Init I pointed 
out that the history of the ballad was supplied to 
the Bannatyne Club at Scott’s request, and printed 
in 1824. 1 plead guilty to having said that Lady 
Anne died “aged seventy-four” instead of “in 
her seventy-fifth year”; but the dates of her birth 
and death were correctly given; and in saying that 
her husband died in 1808 I may also have mis- 
calculated by a few months, as my authority, Lord 
Crawford, says Lady Anne “ revisited Scotland in 
1809, about a year after the death of Mr. Barnard” 
(Lives of the Lindsays, vol. ii. p. 371). 
Tue Writer or THE ARTICLE 
“Tempte Bar.” 


“Part-Matt” (1* §. iii. 351; x. 461; S. 
viii. 492; 4™ §,-i. 129; vi. 224; xi. 4, 63; 6" S. 
iii, 280, 298, 456, 495; vi. 29)—Dr. Cuance 
kindly points out at the last reference that Pall- 
Mall should be marked as “F..—L.,—O.H.G. 
and Lat.” Certainly it should, and I saw the 
mistake almost as soon as it was made. If he 
will turn to p. 757 of my dictionary he will find 
that the word is not included in the “ French 
from Italian from Latin words,” but is properly 
included among the “ Hybrid Words” at p. 761. 
It should also have been noticed in the errata. 

Watter W. SxKeart. 


Tue Scorrish Cotony or St. Martin v’Aux- 
(6 vi. 8).—The following cutting from 
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8. VI. Jury 15, 


the Times of Tuesday, April 2, 1878, answers the 
questions put by Scorvs, and deserves preserva- 
tion on its own account :— 


“A meeting was held yesterday afternoon, under the 
presidency of Colonel Macdonald, of St. Martin's, in the 
drawing-room of the National Club, Whiteball-gardens, 
in aid of a mission to the Scottish colony of St. Martin 
d@’ Auxigny, near Bourges. M. le Pasteur Auguste Vesson, 
of the Reformed Church of France at Dunkirk, gave an 
interesting historical sketch of the colony. When 
Charles VII. of France was in retirement at Bourges 
he had a Scottish guard, whore High Constable was 
Jobn Stewart of Darnley. This gentleman had con- 
ferred upon him the title of Lord of Aubigny, after the 
name of a little town near Bourges, where in 1422 he 
established himself with his companions in arms, on 
whom the sovereign bestowed the neighbouring royal 
forest of St. Martin d’Auxigny. Special privileges 
were granted to the settlers, and were continued until 
the Revolution of 1789. The colony, which now num- 
bers 3,000 inhabitants, is situated in a quiet valley in 
the midst of an extensive forest, and the people, thus in 
some degree isolated, and as a community enjeying 
certain privileges, have maintained their nationality to 
the present day, the members always marrying among 
themselves. Even now the people of the surrounding 
district call them ‘the English,’ though they call them- 
selves ‘the Scotch.’ They have a strong regard for the 
country of their forefathers, and are always anxious to 
obtain news from Scotland. A tall and strong race, they 
are quiet and rather shy, but very industrious and 
honest. They devote themselves to the culture of fruit. 
Each ma'e possesses a smal! plot of ground, and the 
produce is sent to Bourges, Orleans, and Parir. Their 
names have been altered, but under the French guise 
the Scotch original may easily be recognized—as, for 
instance, Villodi for Willoughby, Coen for Cowie, Auyit 
for Opie; and in a contract one of them recently signed 
his name ‘ Opie de Perth.’ The state of their education 
has fallen very low, few of them being ab'e to read. 
Through the exertions of M. Monnier, a Protestant pro- 
— in the neighbourhood, and others, efforts were 

gun some years ago for the evangelizing of these in- 
teresting people, and the work bas —_ carried on for 
some years by the Continental Societies of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and more recently by a committee in the 
metropolis.” 

A. J. M. 


A on Oax-Arpie Day 
8. v. 446).—The use of the nettle on Oak-Apple 
Day, to which your correspondent refers, is not 
confined to Rutlandshire. It was recently, and I 
believe it still is, the custom for boys in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire to wear sprigs of oak on the 
occasion in question, and at the same time to be 
provided with nettles wherewith the individual 
who could not show his oak was stung, as a 
= eng for not honouring the day in the usnal 

hion. Mr. Thiselton Dyer, in his British 
Popular Customs, p. 306, alludes to a similar 
custom as being prevalent in Nottinghamshire. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Tt was a common cnstom forty years ago, and 
probably is so still, at Melton Mowbray, Leicester- 
shire, for boys to run about the streets on the 


morning of May 29 with oak-leaves in one hand 

and a stinging-nettle in the other, calling upon 

other youngsters to “show your oak,” which if 

they failed to do a whipping with the nettle was 

the punishment. Tuomas Norra. 
Llanfairfechan. 


As a pendant to Cornsert Bepe’s note, I may 
state that in 1880 I printed a note to the effect 
that boys at Torquay are wont to gather stinging- 
nettles on May 29 for the purpose of stinging 
those who do not wear oak-leaves on that day, 
See Trans. Devon. A ssoc., xii. 108. 

Wx. Penoetry. 

Torquay. 

It is customary in Cheshire to punish those who 
do not wear a sprig of oak by nettling them, 
After twelve o’clock (noon) the wearing of oak is 
not considered necessary. Rospert Hoitayp, 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


Arrerines”: “ Berstiincs” S. v. 439), 
—Mr. Froude should have asked a dairy-maid. 
Townspeople do not always know that in daily 
milking the first milk drawn from the cow is the 
poorest, that it improves as the process goes on, 
and that the latest drawn milk, called “‘ the after- 
ings,” is the richest. This is sometimes milked 
into a separate vessel and added to the cream. I 
have not heard “ jibbings,” but “ afterings” is the 
common north of England name. Jane did not 
dip into the actual cream-myg, but she did the 
next best thing—she did not Yee them ordinary 
milk, but the rich “ afterings,” with their tea. 
* Beastling ” or “ beesting ” is quite another thing; 
it is the first usable milk after a cow has calved, 
and is utilized for puddings and custards, which 
when made of beesting require no eggs in — 
to it. Be 


Mr. Froude’s difficulty may be explained thus. 
It is the practice on some farms, immediately after 
the cows have been milked, for a second person to 
follow the milker and draw any milk that ma 
have been retained by the cows in their m 
vessels, In this part of Lancashire the milk thus 
obtained is termed “ afterings,” while in the south 
of Scotland it is more generally known as “jib- 
bings” or “dribblings.” These “ afterings” are 
much richer than the other milk, and when sold 
unmixed bring a higher price than “new milk.” 
Their greater richness will enable those who “take 
cream” with their tea to appreciate Carlyle’s 
allnsion. T. 

S:acketeads, Manchester. 


The Yorkshire name for “ afterings” is “strip- 
pings.” Of this expression Lieut,-Cul. Egerton 
Leigh, in his Cheshire Glossary, remarks : “The 
last milk (yenerally considered the richest). So 
called because, in all well-managed dairies, 
milker follows afur the others to make sure of the 
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afterings.” Messrs. Nodal and Milner (E.D.S.) 
illustrate its use in Lancashire by the following 
words: “Jem, let owd Mally have a quart o’ 
aftherins for a custhert or two.” 

F. C. Birnxseck Terry. 


I think, but am by no means certain, that 
“ sfterings”” means what we Lincolnshire folk call 
or “ under-skimmings,” that is thin 
cream. hen milk is creamed the thick cream is 
put into the cream-pot for churning ; the skimmings 
which are taken off the milk afterwards are re- 
served for mingling with tea and coffee, eating with 
fruit tarts, and such like purposes. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Waite = Ustit (6% S. iv. 489).— While is 
used in Scotland for until, also in the form 
quill, Jamieson, in his Dictionary, also gives 
this meaning to A.-S. Awile, but oth is the 
ordinary representative of until in that early 
English. Thus in the Anglo-Saxon Gospel, ar- 
ranged with other versions by Bosworth and War- 
ing, “oth ic cume” (till I come) (John xxi. 22). 
Aer, properly before (ere), also has that sense: 
“ Aertham the ge secgeon” (till ye say) (Mat. xxiv. 
39). While is found in Shakspere in this sense: 
“We will keep ourselves till supper-time alone: 
while then, God be with you” (Mach. III. i. 44); 
also whiles, Twelfih Night, IV. iii. 29. “Ews also 
has this double meaning. This gradation of mean- 
ings seems to exist in whilere, “a space of time 
before.” In Gavin Douglas’s King Hart (six- 
teenth century, early part) we have:— 

“ For eake of thee I will no colour red, 
Nor lusty white, upon my body bear, 
But black and grey; alway while I be dead, 
I will none other wanton weedis wear.” 
H. F. 
Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


_ Mr. Watrorp seems rather surprised at what 
is one of the commonest uses of the word while in 
Yorkshire, viz., meaning wntil. I was myself very 
much surprised and confounded by the sense in 
which it is used when I first came northwards, but 
it has now grown quite familiar to me. The word 
until is used here only by educated persons ; so 
common is while that I rather suspect the common 
folk would be astonished if they were told there 
was anything singular about the sense in which it 
is used. I think it very probable that the ease 
with which while can be pronounced compared to 
until is one of the principal reasons why it is so 
commonly used. Dr. Brewer, in his book Errors 
of Speech and ef Spelling, notices this provincial 
use of the word while (vide p. 1525). I should 
like to know whether the word is used in this 
sense in any other county. JoHN BALLINGER. 
Doncaster Free Library, 


I was first struck, many years ago, by the strange- 
Bess of this usage when I was staying in the 


vicinity of Thirsk, in Yorkshire. I have subse- 
quently found that this meaning of while is not at 
all uncommon, It prevails in Holderness. Messrs, 
Ross, Stead, and Holderness give it in their 
Glossary (E.D.S) with this example: “ Hod meer 
(mare) while Ah get up (mount).” While is also 
used in its corrupted form wal. Cf. “Stand still, 
Jak, wal ah fin’d t’ matches an’ git a leet” 
(Nidderdill Olminac, 1872); “ Wal then, fare- 
weel !” (Dialect of Leeds, by J. Clough Robinson). 
F. C. Binxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


As a Yorkshireman I can bear witness to the 
common use of the word while for until. Mr. 
Watrorp will find this stated in Atkinson’s 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, and also a good 
instance of its use in this sense in an early text 
(Northumb. Gosp., Mat. i. 24). At the present 
time in Cleveland “ Wait while to-morrow” would 
certainly be more frequently heard than “ Wait 
until to-morrow.”. H, Caapmay, F.S.A. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


This use of the word while is very common in 
northern Lincolnshire. “ You mun stir that milk 
while it boils,” means not during the process of 
boiling, but before the boiling has begun. “ While 
it’s boiling” would be said if it were meant that 
the stirring should go on when the boiling point 
had been reached. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


To say while where the feebler Southron says 
until is as common as blackberries in Yorkshire, 
and, for the matter of that, in the North geuerally. 
Everybody does it—everybody, at least, whose 
county influences his speech, as it ought todo; and 
for my own part I hope that they will go on doing 
it while doomsday. A. J. M. 


This misuse of the word while is not uncommon 
in Lancashire. “Stop here while [=until] I come 
out” is a familiar example. I remember a school- 
master of mine who, when cautioning his scholars 
against this vulgarism—if it may be so called— 
used to tell them of an Irishman who said, “I 
will never buy a gig whoile I have a horse.” 

H, Fisawick. 


This use occurs in Shakspeare:— 
“he shall conceal it 
Whiles you are willing it shall come to note.” 
Twelfth Night, 1V. iii. 
It is not uncommon in the works of Robert Greene, 
1582-92. Here is one specimen :— 

“The maister of the house to on | the time while 
supper was readie, shewes this dissembler his shop.” — 
Astof Conny Catching, pt. iii. p. 10, ed, 1592. 

Cc. B. M. 


“Kixes’ Fincers”: THe Earty Porpre 
Orcuis S. v. 429). — William Cole (1628- 
1662), the most famous botanist of his time, writes 
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in 1657* the name of kingfingers for the purple 
orchis in addition to those of the former herbalists. 
Shakespeare alludes to this plant under another 
name as one which helped to compose the garland 
of Ophelia:— 
“ There with fantastic garlands did she come, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them.” 
Hamlet, IV. vii, 
Wituiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


This term is given in Miss Baker’s Northampton- 
shire Words and Phrases. She says of it : “ The 
small purple orchis, Orchis morio, more especially, 
but sometimes extended to all orchideous plants.” 
Cf. also A Dictionary of English Plant-Names, by 
Messrs. Britten and Holland, p. 288 (E.D.S.). 

F. Binxsecx Terry. 

Cardiff. 


“ BLATHERUM-SKITE” (6% §. 428), or more 
correctly ‘‘ Blatheram-skate,” signifies nonsense in 
the Irish vulgar idiom, a word which led to a 
witticism by Mr. Toler (afterwards Lord Norbury), 
at a dinner of the Irish Bar in Dublin, when Lord 
Redesdale was appointed Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. Skating me a subject of conversation, 
when his lordship remarked that 
“in his boyhood all danger was avoided; for before 
they began to skate they always put blown bladders 
under their arms; and so, if the ice happened to break, 
they were buoyant and saved. ‘Ay, my lord,’ said 
Toler, ‘that's what we call blatheram-skate in Ireland,’”— 
Sir Jonah Barrington's Personal Sketches of his own Times, 
Lond, 1827, vol. i. pp. 336-8. 

Wittiam Pratt. 


Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Portrait or Watrer Rateten 
y. 487).—In the Western Antiquary, vol. i. p. 126, 
November, 1881, appears a description of “a re- 
cently discovered portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
The writer (Mr. Edward Capern, of Harborne) thus 
describes the picture:— 


“ Sir Walter is dressed in a brown silk bossed jerkin: 
of an elaborately wrought pattern, and with just a 
glimpse of what looks like a m satin doublet beneath 
the daintiest of Elizabethan ruffs, and the familiar 
rich red knightly scarf across his breast. It is a half- 
figure, painted life-size, having the well-known towering 
forehead and reddish-brown hair fringing the long oval 
countenance. The pose of the figure is of the easiest 
kind, possessing an air of quiet dignity, which bespeaks 
the attention and tells the observer that the picture he 
is looking on represents no ordin individual. There 
is a noble melancholy about the soft, tender hazel eyes, 
which strikes you at once, while the finely pronounced 
aquiline nose and well-formed mouth and chin are indi- 
cative of love, loyalty, pride, and mighty daring. It is 
the face of a right handsome man, and a born courtier. 
The work is that of which Frederigo Zucchero, the court 


* Adam in Eden; or, Nature's Paradise: the History 
ef Plants, Herbs, and Flowers, 1657, fol. 


inter of the time, might have been proud, but which, 
y the initials I. O, on the canvas we know to be that of 
his famous pupil Isaac Oliver. Probably there is a touch 
of Zucchero in it, as it is well known that great masters 
sometimes oblige their pupils when they have a sitter of 
such importance as Raleigh.” 
Mr. Capern in writing this expressed himself as 
desirous of knowing something of the history of 
the picture, and will doubtless be glad to com- 
municate further on the matter to your correspon- 
dent, as well as to receive any additional informa- 
tion obtainable from any other source. The picture 
may not be the same, but the coincidence of the 
query of your correspondent and the note of mine 
seemed sufficiently striking to warrant my calling 
attention to it. Wricar, 
itor of the Western Anti ’ 
Plymouth. 


A Curtovs Document (6" §. v. 348).— This is 
a satirical promissory note, called from its orna- 
mentation (not “ Bees”) the Wasp Note. It 
was issued by certain wags at Glasgow in 1763 to 
ridicule the optional clause respecting the post- 
ponement of payment which was at that time in- 
serted in the notes of some of the Scotch bunks, 
of which the following is an example :— 

“N—— Dundee, 8th Aug. 1763, 1/. I, Robert Job- 

son, Cashier to George Dempster, Esq. & Compy., 
Bankers in Dundee, in Virtue of Powers from them, 
promise to pay to —— or the Bearer on demand at 
the Company's Office here One Pound Sterling, or, in 
the Option of the Directors, One Pound and Sixpence 
Sterling at the end of Six Months, either in Cash or in 
Notes of the Royal Bank or Bank of Scotland; and for 
Ascertaining the Demand and Option of the Directors, 
the Accomptant is — ordered to mark and sign this 
Note on the back thereof.” 
J. N. B. has inadvertently omitted the words “to 
pay” after “ Promise ” in his copy of the note with 
the appropriate signature of McFunn. Specimens 
of an optional note and of its burlesque imitation 
are both rather rare. : 

It is well known that the silver penny under 
our Norman kings (the only piece then coined) 
was often broken in half, and even into farthings 
=fourth things or portions, for lack of small 
change ; but it is not, I think, generally known 
that towards the close of the last century such 
was the scarcity of silver in Scotland that the 
local 11. bank-notes were divided into quarters, 
and passed from hand to hand as crown pieces, 
and a record of the fact may be worth preserving 
in “N. & Q.” Joun J. A. Boass. 

13, Claremont Terrace, Exmouth, 


Fraycis (6% S, v. 440).—There is a life 
of Francis Rous in Wood’s Athen. Ozon., vol. ii. 
col. 147-8, London, 1691. Ep. MarsHALl. 


Curious Custom rx Yorxsnire (6% v. 408). 
—In Craven we have a very similar case to the 
one mentioned by Mr. Coremay, of property 
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being in two parishes alternately. From the 
account of the parish of Giggleswick in Whitaker’s 
History of Craven (1812 edition) we learn that 
“of ten houses in the village of Feizor, seven are always 
in the Township of Lawkland and ms of Clapham ; 
one is always in the parish of Giggleswick, and the re- 
maing two one year within Clapham and the next with- 
in Giggleswick. The inhabitants have seats in both 
cburches and resort to them alternately, and pay corn- 
tithes to the rectors and Easter-dues to the vicars of the 
two churches alternately also, but all pay their assessed 
taxes to Stainforth.” 
T. B. 


Settle. 


“Forreca” (6 S. v. 409).—Might not the in- 
termediate form between O.F. forre (Lat. fodrwm) 
and E. forage give the key to forrega? The 
description given would certainly prove distress- 
ingly appropriate. AtpHonse Esrocuer. 

St. Mary's College, Peckham. 


Arrzema, “ Noraste &c. (6% 
§. v. 428).—A copy of this work is in the library 
of the University of Aberdeen. I will supply 
further particulars if Mrz, Peacock wishes. 

J. P. Epmonp, 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


Rozert Russet, or Warpuurst, Sussex (6 
8. v. 486 ; vi. 16, 34).—The British Museum has 
acopy of Russel’s “Sermon of the Unpardonable 
Sin against the Holy Ghost; or, The Sin unto 
Death, Heb. x. 26. Licensed according to order”; 
stamp showing “Alma Mater Cantabrigia.” 


“Printed for the Author, and sold by J. Blare at | & 


the Looking-glass on London Bridge, 1692.” 

This library also contains :— 

“The Works of Mr. Robert Russel. In Three Parts. 
Part I. Seven Sermons on several Texts of Scripture. 
Part II. The Devout Christian’s Companion and Exer- 
cise in Devotion ; containing prayers for every day in a 
week and several Occasions, for families and Private 
Persons. Part III. A Discourse on the Holy Sacrament, 
with Persuasions and Encouragements thereto and 
directions how to receive it Worthily. To which is 
added Prayers and Medifftions befcre and after the 
Teceiving the Sacrament: Being a help to young Com- 
municants. Necessary for all families. London: 
Graated for Tho. Norris at the Looking-glass on London 

ge. 


There are also separate copies of the Seven 
Sermons, dated 1711, the twenty-second edition, 
printed for Norris; A Treatise of the Holy 
Sacrament, &c., 1711, fourth edition ; The Devout 
Christian's Daily Companion and Exercise in 
Devotion, containing a Posie of Prayers for Every 
Day in the Week. The fourth edition, 1710, 
Norris, 

The popularity of this writer is evident, not 
only from the number of editions, but also from 
the attempt on the part, as I suppose, of the 
bookseller to place his work on the Sacrament 
On the same level with the Whole Duty of Man, 


on the title-page of the early as well as later 

editions of which is shown prominently, “ necessary 

for all families,” S. ARnorr. 
Turnham Green, 


I transcribe the following paragraph from Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of English and American 
Authors (1870), vol. ii. p. 1900 :— 

“ Russell, Robert, of Wadhurst, Sussex, Seven Ser- 
mons, on the Sin against the Holy Ghost, &c. Thir- 
teenth edition, London, 1705; 1782, 18mo.; 1839, 
18mo.; by Rev. E. Bickerateth, 1840, 12mo.; 1842, 18mo.” 
Pror. Mayor says that this author is unknown 
to Watt ; but I find in the Bibliotheca Britannica 
(1824), vol. ii. p. 822s.,a reference to R. Russel 
and his sermon on the unpardonable sin against 
the Holy Ghost. G. Fisner. 


“ HyPNEROTOMACHIA, THE STRIFE OF LOVE IN 
A Dreame” (6" §. v. 347, 375, 497).—A folio 
volume in the original Italian, with woodcuts, 
printed at Venice, is in the Marquis of Bath’s 
library at Longleat. Also an English translation 
of it by “R. D.,” “At London. Printed for 
Simon Waterson, and are to be sold at his shop 
in S. Paule’s Church-yard, at Cheape-gate, 1592.” 
Small 4to. with woodcuts, bound in red morocco, 
At the back of the title-page is, “ To the thrise 
honourable and ever lyving vertues of Syr Phillip 
Sydney Knight ; and to the Right Honorable and 
others whatsoever, who living loved him, and 
being dead give him his due.” Then follows an 
epistle dedicatory “to the R*t Hon. Robert 
Devorax ” (Devereux), “ Earle of Essex and Ewe,” 
C. J. E. Jackson, 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


or Brack Prorite Portraits 
(6™ S. v. 308, 393, 458)—In addition to the 
different styles of black profile portraits described 
by Mr. Harrsnorsg, I beg to inform that gentle- 
man and others of your readers who may be in- 
terested in the subject that I have three such 
portraits in black on a white substance, which 
appears to be plaster of Paris, They are under 
glass and in the original frames. The substance, 
whatever it may be, is of a pure white, and with- 
out the least discoloration from age. They are 
artistically executed, the hair and parts of the 
dress blending into the white ground. They were 
done at the end of the last century by a maternal 
great-uncle of mine, of the name of Thomason, who 
itinerated in Cheshire, Lancashire, and Stafford- 
shire, and did many such portraits in those 
counties. One of those I have is of John Wesley, 
and, as the artist was one of his early followers, it 
is not at all unlikely that it was taken from life; 
the other two are also male portraits, and appear, 
from the style of dress, to gentlemen in the 
fashionable costume of the period. Numbers of 
silhouettes were done in Derby and the neighbour- 
hood, and also in other parts of England, by a 
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Derby man of the name of Edward Foster, who | 9¥ 


died in 1864, or the following year. I knew him 
well, and in December, 1863, had a long conversa- 
tion with him in his own house in Derby, he being 
then in the 102nd year of his age. He was quite 
active and moreover a respectable and intelligent 
old man. He had been married several times, and 
at the time I speak of he had a wife much younger 
than himself, and a daughter, of whom she was the 
mother, eleven years of age. He had had children 
by former marriages, but they were all dead, and 
he told me that if his eldest child, a daughter, were 
then alive she would have been seventy-nine, or 
sixty-eight years older than her youngest sister ! 
Foster’s memory was still good, and, as sailors 
say, he was a good hand at “ spinning a yarn,” and 
in doing so appeared at times to draw somewhat 
on his imagination. From this propensity some 
doubted his great age. I, however, believe he was 
as old as he stated himself to be, as one of our old 
aldermen once told me that his mother, who died 
March, 1846, in her eighty-eighth year, used to 
say she and Foster were children at the same time, 
but that she was his senior by ayearortwo. Had 
she been living in 1863 she would have been 105. 
I have a photographic group of Foster and his 
little daughter, taken after he had completed his 
hundredth year. There are many of his black 
profiles and other portraits in this town. 
Joun Haste. 
Derby. 


Kawcaroo (6" §S. v. 326, 496).—The story as 
told is certainly not correct. I have no knowledge 
of the language of the natives of Australia, and 
therefore cannot say what word in their language 
signified “I do not know.” Capt. Cook gives a 
full account of the finding of this remarkable 
animal in his Voyage round the World, 1773, 
vol. iii. pp. 560-586 :— 


* Friday, 22nd June, 1700.—The people sent saw an 
animal as large as a greyhound, of a slender make, a 
mouse colour, and extremely swift. 

“Sunday, the 24th.—I saw myself one of the animals 
which had been so often described; it was of a light 
mouse colour, and in size and shape very much resem- 
bling a me ; it had « long tail also, which it carried 
like a greyhound, and I should have taken it for a wild 
dog if instead of running it had not leapt like a hare or 
deer...... Mr. Banks had also an imperfect view of this 
anima!, and was of opinion that its species was hitherto 
unknown. 

“ Friday, the 6th July, Mr. Banks with Lieut. Gore 
went to examine the country, and kill some of the 
animals which had been so often seen at a distance. 

“Sunday, the 8th, they saw four animals of the same 
kind, two of which Mr. Banks's greyhound fairly chased, 
but they threw him out at a great distance; this animal 
was observed not to run upon four legs, but to bound or 
hop forward upon two, like the Jerboa or Mus Jaculus, 

“ Saturday, the 14th, Mr. Gore had the good fortune to 
kill one of the anima!s which had been so much the sub- 
ject of our speculation......it was a young one, and weighed 
38 pounds....... This animal is called by the natives Kan- 


roo. The next day our Kanguroo was dressed for 
dinner and proved most excellent meat.” 
It is further to be remarked that Capt. Cook in 
his intercourse with the natives employed the in- 
terpreter Tupia, and that whilst, on the one hand, 
it is most improbable that any native would not 
know the name of an animal—we may almost say 
the animal—of the country, so on the other it is 
hardly possible that Tupia would have misunder- 
stood the native and made the blunder in ques- 
tion. 

In reference to the name of the animal, which, 
I believe, was first brought alive to England in 
1793 by Governor Philips, it appears then to have 
been called gamgarou; a brief notice under this 
name is to be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixiii. p. 531 and 587. It is possible, however, 
that this was not the great kanguroo, but only the 
small kanguroo or kanguroo rat, the native name 
of which was potoroo, Epwarp Sotty. 


Foreman Prace-Names (6™ S. v. 305, 472).— 
Permit me to say that the pronunciation of Aix-la- 
Shapelle as given by Mr. Sawyer is quite correct, 
The x is mute there, as also in Aix-les-Bains, 
probably because it is always necessarily followed 
by a consonant. On the other hand, it is sounded 
in Aix, the town of Provence, which is pronounced 
almost as the English word ace. Some French 
names make very good English words, but others, 
as the above, are so different in construction from 
anything in our language that it is impossible to 
Anglicize them, and we must pronounce them as 
they are pronounced in French. With regard to 
foreign place-names in general, I think it will 
be found that most of our English equivalents 
have been taken from the French. Cologne, 
Cleves, Brunswick, Treves, Deuxponts, Mayence, 
Hesse, Nuremberg, Constance, Munich, the prefix 
Saxe, Prague, Bale, Lucerne, Grisons, Coire, Turin, 
Milan, Florence, Rome, a Syracuse, and 
Constantinople are all French ; while Frankfort, 
Spires, Ratisbon, Venice, Piedmont, and Lisbon 
are no doubt adaptations of Francfort, Spire, Ratis- 
bonne, Venise, Piémont, and Lisbonne, and we have 
Hanover, perhaps rather through the intermediary 
of the French Hanovre than direct from the Ger- 
man Hannover. Sienna and Loretto are a strange 
mixture of the French Sienne and Lorette and 
the Italian Siena and Loreto. As to the names of 

laces in France, with the exception of the Eng- 
ish designations for some of the old provinces— 
Normandy, Brittany, Picardy, Burgundy, 
cony, and Dauphiny—I know of but three places, 
viz, Dunkirk, Lyons, and Marseilles, which we 
spell differently from the French, and, in addition, 
only Paris, Calais, Rheims, and Douai or Douay 
which are ever pronounced in an English way. 
But the English version of Douai, with its first 
syllable as that in dower, seems to me exceedingly 
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ugly and vulgar. Some of our foreign place- 
names are Italian. Austria, Stiria or Styria, 
Carniola, Carinthia, Vienna, Bavaria, Prussia, 
Silesia, Pomerania, and Russia are Italian or 
medieval Latin—some of them are pure Italian, 
and may, perhaps, have been introduced by the 
Lombard merchants who were so influential at 
one’time in this country. With regard to Italian 
places, though we use French names for most of 
the chief cities, we follow the Latin rather than 
the Italian in certain others, as Genoa, Mantua, 
and Padua (or Patavia). Leghorn is a singular 
corruption of our own, but is not more singular 
than Venedig and Mailand, the German for 
Venice and Milan. Cc. W. 8. 


Caaries S. v. 288, 414, 477).— 
On reference to Haydn’s Dates, p. 581, fourteenth 
edition, G. F. R. B. will find a iist of the names 
of the “ Russell Administration,” 1846-51. Charles 
Buller’s name is absent, therefore the statement 
on the subject in the Annual Register, 1847, is 
incorrect. Henry G. Hors. 


Avrnors oF QuoraTions WantTep (6% v. 
‘Behind the dim unknown,” &e. 
J. Russell Lowell (present United States Minister to 
England), The Present Crisis. T. H. Suira. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Specimens of Early English. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, 
Part I. 1150-1300. (Oxford, Clarendon 

ress.) 

An Anglo-Sozon Primer. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 
(Same publishers.) 

Turse two books appear most appropriately together, 

each being to a great extent the complement of the 

other. Dr. Morris's volume of Specimens has long been 
looked for, and, as a matter of fact, the greater part bas 
long been in type. Owing, however, to the increasing 
demands on his time, he found himself at last obliged 
to hand over the preparation of the Introduction and 
of a part of the Glossary to Prof. Skeat. Glad as we 
should have been if Dr. Morris had been able to 
complete the work which he had so far advanced, and 
greatly as we must regret that he has, to a certain 
extent, deserted the study of our native language for 
that of another, even though the latter is one most 
interesting and valuable, yet our regret is considerably 
less than it would have been had the completion of the 
present volume fallen into any less competent hands than 
those of Prof. Skeat. The volume, which though the 
last published is the first of the Clarendon Press “ Series 
of English Specimens,” contains nineteen pieces culled 

from writings ranging in date from 1150 to 1300 a.p. 

Prof. Skeat justly calls attention to the great difficulty 

under which Dr. Morris laboured in the compilation of 

the work :—‘ He had, in fact, to edit his texts for the 

Early English Text Society before he could eatisfactorily 

make extracts from them.” The extracts could not 

have been better chosen for the purpose which Dr. 

Morris had in view—‘‘to render the study of Early 

English more easy for those who have not the means or 


the med of consulting the books containing the 
complete texts.” They are admirably calculated to 
illustrate the history of our language at its most import- 
ant period—when the old English was passing into the 
middle English. The glossary is so full that it almost 
deserves the name of a concordance rather than that of 
a glossary, while the notes are just sufficiently full to 
give the student enough, but not too much, help. Prof. 
Skeat’s share of the work has been far from mere re- 
vision, for he has to a great extent recast the original 
introduction to the volume of Specimens issued in 1872, 


and has further contributed a valuable section on metre, ° 


besides other minor improvements and additions. The 
series, which is now complete, gives specimens from 
sixty-six different works, ranging in date from 1150 to 
1579 a.p., and no more valuable work for the student of 
our language has ever appeared. 

Mr. Sweet’s name is of itself a sufficient guarantee for 
the value of his new work. Only those who have had 
to do with the teaching of our language in its earliest 
stages know how greatly a volume like this Primer has 
been needed. There can now be no excuse for that 
neglect of the study of the English language which has 
so long been a disgrace to our schools. Those who now 
apply themselves to that study can have little idea of 
the difficulties under which the few who took up the 
subject twenty, or even ten, years ago laboured. Nowa 
student has resjy at hand books written by men who 
have for years devoted themselves to the work, and 
who found their opini and stat ts not on guess- 
work, but on a close and scientific study of the language. 
The publications of the Early English Text and other 
societies have, of course, largely contributed to this 
result, and we cannot but regret that their efforts are 
not more warmly supported. In Mr. Sweet's /’rimer, 
his Anglo-Saxon Reader, and the three volumes of 
Specimens edited by Dr. Morris and Prof. Skeat, the 
student has a course such as twenty years ago would not 
have been deemed possible. 


Lacordaire: a Biographical Sketch. By H. Sydney 

Lear. (Rivingtons.) 
Tue character and career of Lacordaire are full of 
interest, and: he has been fortunate in finding a bio- 
grapher who, without being an undiscriminating wor- 
shipper, is yet an enthusiastic admirer. The religious 
training that Lacordaire received as a child from his 
widowed mother was early effaced by the scepticism te 
which he succumbed as a echoolboy in the Lycée and the 
Ecole de Droit at Dijon. In 1823, at twenty years of 
age, he was an avowed atheist when he arrived in Paris 
to seek his fortune at the Bar. In the vast desert of 
the capital his craving for friendship remained unsatis- 
fied, and the void within his own mind, empty of God or 
creed, made his solitude more int . An exist in 
which ambition of professional was the sole 
elevating principle could not long content his eager 
temperament; his early training, the effect of which 
had been rather starved than uprootod, reasserted its 
influence, and in 1824 he entered St. Sulpice as a student 
for the priesthood. In his subsequent career certain 

riods stand out as landmarks. In 1830 his eager 
iberalism led him into acquaintance with De la Mennais, 
and he became one of the editors of the Avenir. Later 
on circumstances compelled him to sever his connexion 
with both, but the boldness and candour with which he 
withdrew his opinions turned his retractation into = 
moral victory. In 1835 he began his conferences in 
Notre Dame. His eloquence was almost inspiration, 
and his voice, his demeanour, and his delivery cembined 
to produce an effect upon the vast crowds of young men 
who flocked to hear him which was unparalleled since 
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the days of Bossuet. Three years later he conceived the 
plan of reviving the Dommican order in France, anda 
peculiar interest is attached to this, the most famous 
portion of his life’s work, by the recent expulsion of 
religious bodies from France. From 1843 to 1851, in 
his white Dominican habit, he occupied the pulpit of 
Notre Dame. The influence which he there acquired 
was strikingly manifested in the revolution of 1848, 
when the surprising spectacle was witnessed of Lacor- 
daire, the Dominican monk, after being put forward as 
a candidate for election to the Constituent Assembly by 
seven constituencies, taking his seat in his monastic 
habit as the representative of Marseilles, But political 
life was not to his taste, and he soon abandoned his seat 
for the more congenial tasks of directing the affairs of 
his order, organizing schemes of education, and super- 
intending his own College of Soréze, where he died in 
1861, Such is the brief outline of the career of Lacor- 
daire,a man who was an example of Christian virtues 
practised in the midst of difficulty, who was a stranger 
to any personal or sordid motives, and whose life was 
actuated throughout by the purest and loftiest aims. 
We have rarely met with a more wholesome book than 
this sympathetic and gracefully written sketch, in which 
the details of Lacordaire’s outer and inner life are vividly 
portrayed, 


Sir C. Wren, his Family and his Times. By Lucy 

Phillimore. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Tue only authorities for the life of Wren are the elder 
Elmes’s discursive and conspicuously erroneous books. 
Miss Phillimore has compiled from many sources, 
including an heirloom copy of the Parentalia, a new 
biography, which, although 4 no means devoid of errors, 
is far superior to the compilations of her forerunner. 
She has put her materials in tolerable order, and her 
dates stand inquiry with unusual good fortune. She has 
added much to Elmes’s collections, and, although her 
knowledge of architecture is not great, enthusiasm has 
enabled her to make a book fit to serve until some better 
qualified writer shall take up a subject which is attrac- 
tive to moralists, hero worshippers, historians of the 
seventeenth century, and architects. Miss Phillimore 
has not disdained to borrow from all the well-known 
sources of information. The chief defect of her book 
is an immeasurable intolerance of the Puritans of the 
time of Wren’s uncle, the so-called ‘‘ Magpie” Bishop of 
Norwich, Hereford, Ely, Laud’s instrument, to whose 
doings a very large portion of her text is devoted. Not 
only the Puritans, but all men who did not obey the 
behests of Laud, are labelled at every turn as “ schis- 
matics,” a “ yelling mob,” a “‘ violent mob,” “mob of 
sectaries.” Poor Prynne, who, to say nothing of the 
pillory—had been “ fined, branded, and imprisoned” in 
Carnarvon Castle, Lancaster Castle, and Mont Orgueil 
(his ears had been cut off before), is too rashly called “a 
deadly and utterly unscrupulous enemy” of the Laudian 
prelates, and is accused of having suborned perjured 
witnesses and tampered with Laud’s papers seized by the 
House of Commons! From her remarks on this large 
subject it is evident that Miss Phillimore’s studies are 
rather one-sided, and that her prejudices are somewhat 
strong. She has fallen into a strange error in saying 
that Sir-Isaac Newton was buried in Allhallows, Bread 
Street. Of course he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
in a grave which, according to the London Gazette of 
the time, “had been previously refused to the various 
noblemen who had applied for it.” It was our own 
good fartune to persuade the late Dean Stanley to have 
the original gravestone, with its simple inscription, re- 
stored to the place whence years ago it had been ruth- 
lessly torn. 


Transactions and Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting of the Library Association of the United King. 
dom, held at Edinburgh Oct. 5, 6, 7, 1880. Edited by 
E. C, Thomas and C. Welch. (Chiswick Press.) 

WE owe an apology to our readers for the delay in the 
notice of this really valuable volume, the contents of 
which bear ample witness to the great interest felt in 
all matters connected with libraries and books on the 
other side of the Tweed. The papers here printed 
include full and interesting accounts of the libraries and 
librarians of Scotland, and in addition we have Dr, 
Small's address, besides contributions ranging from 
accounts of Assyfian libraries (Leonard A. Wheatley), 
the great libraries of Scandinavia (Gilbert Goudie), to 
more technical articles, such as shelf-notation (James 
Marshall), clearing of duplicates (Cornelius Walford), 
&c. Further, the volume is enriched with a print from 
one of the stereotype plates used by W. Ged, the inventor 
of stereotyping, in his edition of Sallust, Edinburgh, 
1739, that being the first work printed from stereot 
plates, and the original plate being now preserved ba 
the library of the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. 
The report of the committee, cataloguing rules, and 
short articles on such varied subjects as copyright, 
buckram, early printing in Scotland, &c., complete the 
volume, which is supplied with a most elaborate index 
by Mr. C. Welch. Altogether, the book will be found 
not only valuable to the librarian but also interesting 
to the non-professional reader, from the amount of 
general information contained in it. The printing, 
paper, and general “get up ” are admirable. 

To those who, in respect of family devotions, prefer to 
make use of a selection from the prayers contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, we can strongly recommend 
Family Prayers, selected from the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, by Charles E, Pollock (Murray). 

Messrs, Swan Sonyenscuern & Co, have issued, under 
the editorship of Mr. T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A., a new 
edition of the late Mr. Crofton Croker’s Fatry Legends 
and Traditions of the South of Ireland. 

A yew volume of the Classified Catalogue of the Library 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, by Mr. Vincent, 
the Librarian, is now ready; it includes the most im- 
portant works published during the last twenty-five 
— placed under their respective heads, accompanied 

y a synopsis and indexes of authors and subjects. 


Hotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name an 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wx. Freetove.—Were not the lines written of Good- 
enough, Bishop of Carlisle, who, as junior bishop, had to 
preach before the House of Lords? 

G. H. J. (“Fanam”).—A money of account used 
formerly in Madras, worth about ljd, Asa Ceylonese 
coin it is worth about 14d. 

Cot. A. F. (Edinburgh).—It will be attended to. 

M. A. St1e,—James Shirley did write the play. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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(amax LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
8T. MILDRED’s HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.c. THROUGHOUT on 
Funds. MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 

Realised Assets (1931) ... 22,954,914 The and mest Liberal. 

Life Assurance and Annuity F ‘Fund 9,907,789 No extra for time given. 
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Li Seal 
Granted upon Security of Preehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- | %1, Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 
, Life Interests and Reversions. also to Corporate and other 
upon Security of Rates, &c. 
FP. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ALLEN’S 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
PORTMANTEAUS, STEEL PENS. 
37, STRAND, LONDON. Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
OVERLAND TRUNKS. OLLOWAY’S PILLS. . — Weakness and Debility. 
—Uniless the blood be kept in a pure state, the strongest 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &e. fail The-e wonderful Fille 
possess t w n ng and removing all conta t 
Illustrated Catalogues free. the blood. 4 but certainly overcome al! obst 
———_——_ ing to spstese i health, and institute regular actions in organs that 
Cash are faulty from derangement or debility. The dyspeptic, weak, and 
| ve e e, aD oroughiy invigorate digestiv: 
DRESSING apparatus. Holloway's Pills lon; n to be the 
" | reventives ver complain ropsies, spasms, colic, con- 
BAC. +4 PRIZE MEDALS FOR Caeation, and many hor diseases always hovering round the feeble 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. and infirm. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


but Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Now ready, Vols. I., II., and III., imperial 8vo. cloth, 25s. each ; or half-morocco, 31s. 6d. each. 


(Vol. IV., completing the Work, will be published on November Ist.) 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPZDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, printed in the Text. 


From the TIMES. From the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 


“For our own part, so far as vocabulary and treatment “It would be difficult to praise this admirable dictionaty 
are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than | too highly, and more than unjust not to give special prise 
the new ‘Imperial.’ Few, except specialists, are likely to to the editor, Mr. Charles Annandale. This dictionary has 
come across any technical terms not to be found here; and and 

it may justly claim to be considered a new work. It dows 
clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appro- | 19+ directly challenge comparison with any other 4 


priate, and well executed.” , in the language ; for it attempts to combine, what none @f 
° the others do, a literary dictionary with an encyclopadi 
From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. dictionary......We have examined more than a hundredet 


“ The etymologies have been rewritten in the light of the | the articles, and they are of uniform excellence.” 
most recent researches, and may be accepted as, on the 


whole, accurate throughout; they are, as a rule, clear and From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
laudably concise. The definitions are specially full, and “The dictionary aims at being, within its limits, an eney- 
serve all the purposes of a densed cyclopedia. The | clopedia; not only is every word set down, derived, amd 


lei 


terms introduced by recent science, and which are so fre- | exp d, but an t is ded supplying informa- 
quently introduced into every-day literature, are all there, | tion upon subjects which a bare definition would not make 
£0 far as we have tested, and their definitions are admirably | Clear. The encyclopedic character of ‘The Imperial Dic- 
clear and accurate......The illustrations, carefully and accu- tionary,’ indeed, constitutes its principal and ite distinetive 
eatehe ensauted. ese © mest imacstant tele to the under | value. For ordinary purposes it will be found to give infor 
mation on almost every point, which seems to us, so far 
standing of the definitions and descriptions. it has been possible to examine the work, trustworthy.” 


From the SPECTATOR, 

“Of the second volume of the new edition of this great From the BRITIGR QUARTERLY BES 
dictionary, which has been so thoroughly revised as to be “This new edition is abreast of the most ae 
really a new work, it is practically sufficient to say that it potion ee — pete 
presents the same features as the first—scientific accuracy and extensive contribution for varied uses of words i 
of definition, wealth of quotation, and reliability as an should be for some years to come an authority of the 


authority in etymology.” first class.” 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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